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susennaead ll 


Is part of your future being built here? 


Here you see the beginning of another addition 
to Alcoa’s expanding facilities. This plant, at 
Rockdale, Texas, will be the first in the world 
to use power generated from lignite fuel and 
will produce 170 million pounds of aluminum a 
year. This and other new plants bring Alcoa’s 


to grow with us. 


production capacity to a billion pounds of 
aluminum a year, four times as much as we 
produced in 1939. And still the demand for 
aluminum products continues to grow. Con- 
sider the opportunities for you if you choose 


What can this mean as a career for you ? 


This is a production vhart 
of pounds of aluminum produced by Alcoa 
each year between 1935 and 1951. Good men 


"Dees net inctede se yorernmenr 
eed cpereted by Alews dering World Wer 2 


-shows the millions 


erned pion bet 


did good work to create this record 
You can work with these same men, 
learn from them and qualify yourself 
for continually developing oppor- 
tunities. And that production curve 
is still rising, we're still expanding, 
and opportunities for young men 
joining us now are almost limitless 

Ever-expanding Alcoa needs engi- 
neers, metallurgists, and technically 


minded “laymen” for production, 
research and sales positions. If you 
graduate soon, if you want to be 
with a dynamic company that’s 
“going places,”’ get in touch with us 
Benefits are many; stability is a 
matter of proud record; opportuni- 
ties are unlimited 

For more facts, consult your 
Placement Director 
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Aluminum 


ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA 
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Fiw companies can 


otter as broad a range of career 
opportunities as General Electric 
Whether a young man is inter- 
ested in science or enginecring, 
physics or chemistry, clectronics 
or atomic energy. plastics or air 
conditioning, accounting or sales, 
employee relations or advertising, 
drafting or jet engines he can 
plan for himself a G-E career 
The training programs sum- 


marized here are only a few of 


the “open doorways” that lead to 
successful careers in a company 
where big and important jobs arc 
being done, and where young 
people of vision and courage ari 
needed to help do them 

If you are interested in build 
ing a G-E career after graduation, 
talk with vour placement officer 
ind the G-E representative when 
he visits your campus. Meanwhile, 
for further information write to 
( ollege Editor, Dept " 2-123, 
General Electric Co., Scheneetady 


5, New York 


Pe 


WAYS TO BEGIN A SUCCESSFUL CAREER 


TEST ENGINEERING PROGRAM offers engineering graduates opportuni- 
ties for careers not only in engineering but in all phases of the Company's 
business. Includes rotating assignments plus opportunities for classroom study. 





BUSINESS TRAINING PROGRAM—open to business administration, liberal 
arts, and other graduates . for careers in accounting, finance, adminis- 
tration, and other fields. Includes on-the-job training plus classroom study. 





CHEMICAL AND METALLURGICAL PROGRAM—provides rotational as- 
signments in chemistry, chemical engineering, and metallurgy. Also offers 
graduate-level courses stressing solution of practical engineering problems 
through application of basic principles of physical chemistry and unit 
operations. 





MANUFACTURING TRAINING PROGRAM—for developing leaders in 
the field of manufacturing. Open to graduates with a technical education 
or a general education with technical emphasis. 





ADVERTISING TRAINING COURSE—offers graduates career opportunities 
in all phases of advertising, sales promotion, and public relations work. 
Includes on-the-job training and a complete classwork program. 





PHYSICS PROGRAM— offers physicists rotating assignments in applied 


research in many fields of physics plus ample opportunity for organized 
classroom study. Program graductes have gone into such fields as research, 
deve'opment, manufacturing, design, marketing 


You CAR pul pow confilence nr 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 





THE UNIVERSITY 
OF PITTSBURGH 


Educating for good American 
citizenship 


Arts and Sciences e Engi- 
neering « Business e Teaching 
Writing and Journalism e Law 
Nursing e Pharmacy e Den- 
tistry « Medicine « Public 
Health « Social Work 
Retail Training e Graduate 
Research ¢« Summer Ses- 
sions and Evening Classes 


+ 


Pittsburgh 13. Pennsylvania 
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Lee A. Kitcore, Assistant Manager 

Westinghouse Generator Engineering 
A graduate of the University of Nebraska, 
he enrolled in the Westinghouse Graduate 
Student Training Course in 1927. He has 
contributed much to the design and de- 
velopment of large generators, motors and 
rectifiers and has authored many technical 
articles on these subjects. 


W. H. Di KINSON, Director 

Westinghouse Headquarters 

Manufacturing Engineering 
Enrolled in Westinghouse Graduate Student 
Training Course after graduation from 
Texas A & M in 1930, He came up through 
a variety of manufacturing positions in the 
company and was appointed to his present 
postin 1951. 


WA 


Crark C. Frame, Director 
Westinghouse Labor Relations 
Enrolled in the Westinghouse Graduate 
Student Training Course after graduation 
from Penn State in 1930. Prior to appoint- 
ment to his present post, he was Manager 
of Industrial Relations for Westinghouse 

East Pittsburgh divisions. 


Their formula 
for success 


will work for you 


“Find out early what your talents are, what you want to 
do, and set your sights accordingly.” That, essentially, is 
the success formula practiced by these Westinghouse 
executives. 

But how do you put this formula to work? How ean you 
be sure of choosing the right career? At Westinghouse, 
you'll find the answer in the Graduate Student Training 
Program ... the same program that launched these men 
on their careers. This program gives you a clear under- 
standing of the company and its products .. . lets you 
try out many types of work through planned work assign- 
ments ... and offers the benefit of personal counsel in 
selecting the right field for your career. 


Your Opportunities at Westinghouse 


Westinghouse offers you a double-barreled opportunity 
for building a successful future: the Graduate Student 
Training Program which gets you off to a sure start... 
and the Graduate Study Program which enables you to 
continue your education toward M.S. and Ph.D. degrees 
while on the job. When you join the Westinghouse team, 
you get the training you need to forge ahead in the field 
of your choice. 


For information on opportunities at 
Westinghouse in engineering, research, 
manufacturing, sales and business ad- 
ministration, send for our 34-page book, 
Finding Your Place in Industry. Write: 
Educational Department, Westinghouse 
Electric Corp., East Pittsburgh, Penna. 

G-10251-A 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


you can BE SURE... iF its 


Westinghouse 
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APPOINTMENTS 


Ida Landenberger assumed the Secretary- 
Editorship of this Association in June. 1946, just 
after she graduated from the University of Penn- 
sylvania. where. as an undergraduate. she com- 
bined her major in economics with work in 
journalism and psychology. 

During the past seven years. Miss Landen- 
berger has seen the placement movement continue 
to mature with more colleges establishing offices 
to assist students with their job seeking com- 
paigns and an increasing number of companies 
sending representatives to college campuses to 
recruit seniors. In the same period six regional 
placement groups have been organized and _to- 
gether with Eastern College Placement Officers 
provide a meeting ground for those engaged in 
this work. 

As Secretary-Editor she has had a real part in 
these developments through her high editorial 
standards for the JouRNAL and competent. in 
ternal administration of the Association. 








Parker F. Enwright was born in 1925. at 
Orlando. Florida. of professional antecedents 

He attended Orlando public schools and Porter 
Military Academy. Charlestown Saw combat 
service with a B-17 air crew in the Pacific and 
returned in 1946 to enter The University of the 
South. Sewanee. Tennessec He was active in 
many extra-curricular fields there. a member of 
the Sigma Nu fraternity and national secretary 
for the post-war reorganization of Sigma Upsilon 
literary fraternity After receiving his B.A. in 
English in LO50. he did graduate work at the 
Lniversity of Virginia 

Mr. Enwright has held the positions of Associ 
ate Editor of the Innes Publishing Company and 
Training Assistant with the Atlentic Refining 
Company. both in Philadelphia He has had spe 
cialized training in typography and editorial pro 
cedures and also contributes poetry and prose to 


Various magazines 








LADDERS UP IN THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


FREDERICK M. Fetker, Dean Emeritus 
School of Engineering, George Washington University 
Washington, D. C. 


Dr. Feiker is 
Foundation. 


now serving as 


Educational Consultant for the 


Textile 


He has had a long career as technical journalist, starting with the General 
Electric Company in 1906; then serving successively as Editor of **Factory” and 
“System” Magazines of Business and as Editor of the Electrical World, Chair- 
man of the Editorial Board and Vice President of the McGraw Hill Publishing 
Company and Assistant to the Secretary of Commerce and Director of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce of the United States. 

Dr. Feiker is a member of many technical societies and committees and 


since retirement as Dean has been active as consultant in management and 
technologic problems for the United States Government. 


.;VERY industry has its specializations as 
well as characteristics shared in common 
by all industry. The problem of the personnel 
officer or of the young college graduate seek- 
ing advice as to a career, it seems to me, is to 
have as intimate an understanding as possible 
of these specializations. Therefore, in pre- 
senting a picture of the textile industry as one 
offering opportunities to college trained peo- 
ple. it seems important to make clear some 
of the unique characteristics of this very large 
industry. 

Certain industries such as the electrical and 
chemical industries leaped centuries of rule of 
thumb. founded as they are on mathematics. 
physics and chemistry. In the electrical indus- 
try. for example. it is possible to design elec- 
trical equipment and to know before it is built 
exactly what it will do. how much it will cost. 
and how it will operate. The efficiency of an 
electric motor, for example. can be expressed 
in a mathematical formula before it is built. 


Relatively 


tries are very new and their growth and devel- 


the electrical and chemical indus- 


opment follows a pattern of the growth and 
development of science in all its branches. 
Quite contrary is the textile industry. Its 
roots go back to the dawn of civilization. If 
any curious reader will look up Judges VI in 
the Old Testament. he will find that shepherds 
in the Judean hills understood the hydroscopic 


qualities of wool. And the miracle of Gideon's 


fleece may be looked upon as a scientific ex- 
periment. In the same way. the history of the 
production, the spinning, and the weaving of 
the natural fibres—wool. cotton, silk 


in the mists of tradition. 


is lost 
The textile industry 
has inherited a vast knowledge which has only 
within the past few years been subjected to 
scientific analysis. Moreover, the growth of 
the textile industry has been dependent in the 


past as in the present. on those intangible 


values of style. color and design that are part 


of the incredible variety of personal tastes. It 
is because the textile industry combines past 
and present. traditional and modern, that it 


offers the 


minds in the areas of scientific research, man- 


widest opportunity for trained 
ufacturing skills, merchandizing abilities. and 
artistic sensibilities. One may be trained in 
chemistry, in engineering. in art, in business, 
in management and find a place in the textile 
industry. 

It is understandable. even to the layman. 
that the invention of man-made fibres such as 
rayon, nylon and other chemically prepared 
materials has introduced science to a tradi- 
tional industry. These new fibres combined 
with the older natural fibres or adapted to 
specialized manufactured goods. have modi- 


fied 


widened the market for textile products, not 


manufacturing and 


processes greatly 
only for clothing, carpets. draperies and other 


domestic uses. but for application to great new 
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industries. Automobile tires, for example, are 
a textile fabric impregnated with rubber, and 
millions of pounds of cotton and rayon are 
Highly 


diversified fabrics for industrial uses for fil- 


used in their construction each year. 


tering, screening and dozens of other uses are 


manufactured, and textiles in combination 
with plastics are available for house construc- 
tion, window screens, airplanes, automobiles 
and many other products. The inventor, the 
designer, the manufacturer, small and large 
find opportunities fer building successful busi- 
nesses in the textile field. 

All this development means opportunities 
for trained men and women—trained in chem- 
istry and physics for research and production; 
trained in engineering for invention, manu- 
facture and operation of specialized machin- 
ery; trained in style, color and design to meet 
the individual tastes of millions of consumers; 
trained in economics and methods of manage- 
ment for the handling of labor and materials 


and machinery. 
Six Divisions of Textile Industry 


There are six great divisions of the textile 
industry employing men and women with spe- 


cialized training and experience: 


I. First is the division of Raw Materials, 
including wool, cotton, silk, flax, jute and the 
man-made or so-called synthetic fibres. This 
division needs and trained in 


men women 


technical and = supervisory 


work. — Industry 


employs thousands. 


Il. Next is the Yarn Manufacturing section, 
with its many sub-divisions, covering natural 
and man-made fibres, needing trained men 
and women for new manufacturing techniques, 


marketing and sales 


Ill. The third is the Fabrics Manufactur- 
ing section, hundreds of plants requiring tech- 


nical and supervisory personnel trained in 


fabrics development, style, design and super- 


visory personnel trained in fabrics develop- 
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ment, style, design and color chemistry dyeing 
and finishing. 

Textile manufacturing plants are located in 
the South, New England and Middle Atlantic 
states, but substantial numbers are also oper- 
ating in the Southwest. Midwest and Pacific 
areas. 

The textile industries. consisting mainly of 
manufacturers of cotton, wool, rayon, carpets, 
jute, flax, hosiery. underwear, cordage, and 
dyers, finishers, bleachers and printers of 
those products rate second among all indus- 
tries. There are over 14,000 establishments, 
employing 1,100,000 workers turning out over 
six billion dollars worth of goods. These are 
pre-war figures. Farmers as well as industrial 
workers look to the textile industries for their 
livelihood. For example, 1,600,000 families 


make their principal living by raising cotton. 


IV. Fabrics for 


tions and household uses. with hundreds of 


wearing apparel, decora- 


plants and cutting establishments constitute the 
fourth and the same needs for trained men 
and women with a developed sense of color, 
design and style in relation to fabric manu- 
facturing. 

V. The 


the production of fabrics for industrial and 


fifth and rapidly growing field in 


mechanical use, involving applied research 


new uses, new products, new materials 


adapted in hundreds of ways for the special- 
ized needs of industry—artificial leather, roof- 


ings, wall coverings, awnings, linoleums, 
power belting, automobile tires and fabrics. 
This calls for ingenuity and imagination and 
knowledge of machine design, production 
methods and specialized knowledge of adapt- 
ability of fibres and fabrics to new industrial 


uses. 
VI. Finally 


merchandising 


the field of 


wholesaling and _ retailing. 


marketing and 


Selling textiles demands a technical under- 
standing of qualities of fibres, methods of con- 


structing the fabrics. Trained textile men and 
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this 


come up 


women in of the 


business to 


division 
through the 


very large 
industry 
become technicians 


proprietors, executives, 


and superintendents. 


Preparation Available 


The task of 
women to these responsibilities and opportu- 
nities of the textile Vari- 


ous keys of learning may open doors to this 


introducing young men and 


industry is unique. 


wide-flung industry. One door opens into the 
hall of style, of color and design, and appeals 
to those 


intangibles of business demands 


personal tastes and desire. The second door 
reveals the long corridor of patient scientific 
fibres 
vary with every « rop of cotton and with every 
flock of sheep and the 
synthetics, rayon. 
their 


research—the 


study of natural which 


more recent man-made 


nvlon. orlon and others with 


machine-made third 


similarities. The 
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door leads to file cases of business economics 


and of management—sales and prices, manu- 


facturing production and costs and the organ- 
ization of men and machines for a profit. 
Because of this high specialization in the 
industry and because of the fact that the in- 
dustry combines traditions of the past with the 


latest concepts of science, there have been 


developed in the United States a group of spe- 


cialized textile colleges and schools where 


young men and women receive training in 


re 


textile engineering. textile manufacturing, in 


design, merchandising and other specializa- 
tions. 
(n institution 


of learning like 


corporate organization is generally the length- 


any other 


ened shadow of a man. The 


beginnings of 
textile education in America resulted from the 
imagination and 


strength of purpose of a 


froup of men who saw in the development of 





salesmen and 


the country. 


abilities. 


ORGANIZED Ae 





Jobs With a Future 


The continuing growth of our company makes it necessary to be 
constantly alert for men and women to become career life insurance 
members of our office staff. 


Springfield, Massachusetts, and we have agencies in key cities across 


Thorough training for jobs with a future will give those who 


are selected the best head start toward capitalizing on their particular 


Placement officers and students are invited to write for complete 
information on home office and field positions. 


—Massachusells Ytual LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


Our home office is in 
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textile schools the answer to providing trained 
men to meet the industry's needs at that time. 
Like 


instruction in) manufacturing 


many other specialized schools for 


the 
first schools for textile education were voca- 


pre cesses, 


tional in character, giving instruction only in 
design. The first was established as the Low- 
ell ™ hool for 
872. 


Oe 


Practical Design in Boston in 
not to be confused with the present 
Lowell Textile Institute which was established 
In 1878, the Rhode 


Was 


under different auspices. 
Island of 
Providence The 
struction in other branches of textile manufac- 
established Philadelphia 


From these vocational beginnings have 


~ hool 


Design founded in 


first school to provide in- 


turing 


bod, 


Was in in 
come the present textile institutes giving in- 
at the college level 


Rachelor Degrees 


struction and granting 


From the beginning. there has been close 
cooperation between the textile manufacturers 
and merchants and the educational institutes, 
The present Philadelphia Textile Institute. for 
example, erew out of the desire to promote the 
manufacturing of yarns which weuld compete 
in beauty and style with the textile exhibit sent 
from France to the Philadelphia Centennial 
Exposition in L876 
ful the manufacturers — of 


Philadelphia organized the Philadelphia Man- 


ulacturers 


Inspire d by these beauti- 
fabrics. textile 


Association in 1880 and included 
in the constitution the need for developing .a 
center of instruction where design and style of 


textile fabrics could be taught in America. 


In Lowell Board of 
Prade establishing the 
Lowell Textile Institute and the textile schools 
in New Bedford and Fall River. 
the 


Massachusetts. the 


was instrumental in 


Similarly. as 
industry developed in Southern states, 
under the leadership and counsel of mill men 
and textile engineers. schools of textiles were 
begun at the State College of North Carolina, 
at Clemson Agvicultural College. 


at Georgia 


10 
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Institute of Technology and at Auburn, Ala- 
bama. In Texas. leaders of the public power 
companies saw the necessity of establishing 
technical education as a basis of state develop- 


ment and a textile school was established at 


Lubbock as a part of this educational develop- 


ment. 


\s a consequence, over the years some 10 
institutes for specialized training in textiles 
‘listed later in this article) have grown from a 
variety of beginnings, but today have a unique 
place of leadership in forwarding the training 
of men for the textile industry in the United 


States. 
Activities of the Textile Foundation 


dation were requested to review the adequacy 


1933. the directors of the Textile Foun- 
of the specialized education facilities for the 
of the 
Under the chairmanship of an advisory com 
mittee. consisting of Dr. Karl T. 
President of Massachusetts Institute of Tech 
Dr. E. C. Brooks. Vice President of 
the University of North Carolina: Dr 


training men for textile industry. 


Compton. 


nology : 
Robert 
k. Dougherty. President of Carnegie Institute 
of Technology: 


a recommenda 


Without attempt 


survey and 
tions therefrom were made. 
ing to quote this report completely. three 
points may be lifted from it for the purpose 
of this First. that 


opportunity trained 


article. there was 
the 


industry. much greater than generally realized. 


great 


for men in textile 


Second. that. because the industry had grown 
as handicraft into 
both highly 


machinery and scientific processing. the need 


from its beginning a an 


industry 


involving mechanized 


for emphasizing the place of engineering and 
research in the educational program was im- 
portant. Third, that the great field of distri- 
bution as well as manufacture had its related 
opportunities for trained men. particularly as 
style. color. and design 


questions of were 
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closely associated with manufacturing proc- Educational preparation for success in the 


esses, 


textile industry, apart from a specialized edu- 

Perhaps the result of this survey would have cation and the personal attributes of initiative 
been filed away pleasantly as have so many and character, requires first. an understanding 
education surveys. if the heads of the textile of the principles of design, style and color that 
= hools and colleges had not endorsed so COoMm- distinguishes the textile business from all 


pletely one suggestion in the report, namely. others, and second, a knowledge of the peculi- 


that there be organized a National Council of — arities of the raw materials, both natural and 


Textile School Deans. Working together over — synthetic. from which textile products are 


the years. this changing group of textile edu- made. The first has to do with the buyers’ 
cators have exchanged experiences and devel- tastes and needs, the second with the chemical 
oped facilities for the training of men and and physical characteristics of the fibres. 
women for leadership in the various fields of | Training. therefore, is a combination of sci- 
the industry. Research funds totalling several — ence. art. management and business subjects. 


millions of dollars have been established at a Soundly established centers for this special- 


number of the centers of instruction. Biennial — ized training in textiles have long been avail- 


conferences have been held for the past 20 able. In this respect the textile industry is 
vears and a close working partnership has unique as public-spirited manufacturers in 


heen developed between industry and educa- both the north and south as early as 1878 


tion. recognized the value of textile education. Out 


PETROLEUM 


“PRODUCTION 
“REFINING 
*TRANSPORTATION 
*MARKETING 


AUATIC 





THE ATLANTIC REFINING CO. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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of this industry recognition of the value of 
trained personnel have been developed the 
Most the 
jurisdiction of their state educational systems. 
All of the 
textile education at the college 
de- 
Evening courses and special short time 
of the 


Endowment funds for research 


present textile schools. are under 
Others are privately endowed. 
schools offer 
level. leading to the Bachelor of Science 
vree 
also available in certain 


courses are 
textile schools. 
and instruction costs in the amount of several 
millions of dollars have been raised privately 
to augment state and private endowment funds 
of several of the schools. and additional funds 


are being subscribed indicating the vital inter- 


est the textile industry is taking in this special 


ized training for its future leaders. 


Facilities for Graduate Work 


Graduate work for the degree of Master of 
Science for those who wish to continue with 
offered at institu- 
the Lowell Textile Institute. 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology and 
the Georgia School of Technology. The de- 
of Master of Doctor of 
Philosophy are offered to a limited group of 
fellows at the Institute of Textile Technology 
it Charlottesville, Virginia, and at the Textile 
Institute located at New 


Jersey. where a graduate program is associ- 


specialized study is some 


tions. including 


orees Science and 


Research Princeton. 


ated with the Graduate School Princeton 


at 
University. 

Working together over the years. this group 
of men who head these institutions have seen 
many changes take place in educational pro- 
cedures. As a group. | believe it is correct to 
say that. their common objective is to seek to 
They do not say 

They know that 


the qualities that make a manager 


train men for leadership. 


they are training managers. 
imagina- 
tion. courage. willingness to take a chance 

are associated with personality and character. 
but the schools are providing a place where 


the practices and processes of this branch of 


12 
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textile industry 


background of the practices of the industry 


the are taught against the 


management, wages, costs, prices, profits. 
And finally, the partnership that has devel- 
oped between industry and education essen- 
tially consists in finding ways to prov ide lad- 
ders up in the textile business for graduates 
who are given the opportunity to prove them- 


selves. 


Textile Institutes 


Information with regard to the require- 
for admission and of the degrees 
offered be 


spondence with Director of Admissions of the 


ments in 


course may obtained by corre- 


respective institutions listed below. 


Alabama Polytechnic Institute 
School of Textile Technology 


Auburn. Alabama 


Bradford Durfee Technical Institute 
Fall River. Massachusetts 


Clemson College Textile School 


Clemson. South Carolina 


\. I rene h Textile “ hool 
Georgia Institute of Technology 


Atlanta. Georgia 


Lowell Textile Institute 
Lowell. Massachusetts 


New Bedford Textile Institute 
New Bedford. Massachusetts 


North Carolina State College Textile School 
Raleigh. North Carolina. 


Philadelphia Textile Institute 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
| 


Textile ™ ho« | 
Rhode Island School of Design 


Providence. Rhode Island 
Textile Engineering Department 


Fexas Technological College 


Lubbock. Texas 





How does 


a young engineer spell 


Onortunity ? 


N talking to college graduates it’s 
been our experience—and probably 
yours, too—that a young engineer would 
spell opportunity just about like this: 


The chance to work and grow with an 
organization possessing vast technical 
resources and equipment. 

The chance to apply his own imagina- 
tion and skill in an organization with a 
wide variety of products. 

The chance to benefit by association 
with truly great engineering minds. 
We feel that at General Motors the 
young engineering graduate with talent 
and ambition will find a plenitude of 
these elements. 

For GM offers a wealth of technical 
facilities in an organization so decen- 
tralized that it permits of real prospects 
for individual growth and development. 


GM makes products ranging from 


motorears and trucks, refrigerators 
and Diesel locomotives, to rockets and 
turbo-jet engines. 


And GM offers the young engineer the 
help and counsel of outstandingly suc- 
cessful men in his particular field. 


Best proof of the opportunity awaiting 
young engineers who have the gump- 
tion and ability to make use of what 
GM offers is the fact that so many of 
our top executives are themselves engi- 
neering school graduates. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
l 
| 
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GM Now Has Openings 
in the Following Fields: 


naineering 
Engineer ng 


ration 
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GOOD 
MINDS 
WITH © 
A 
WILL 


10 
WORK 


Dr. Russell H. Conwell thought 

of Temple University as a place 
where young people with good 
minds and the will to work might 
secure the advantages of higher 
education. That remains the guide 


and purpose of this institution. 


More than half of the deserving 
and qualified young men and women 
who attend our undergraduate 
colleges today engage in outside 
employment. Yet their scholastic 
attainments have won for them and 
for Temple University a place of 
high distinction among American 
institutions of higher learning. 
Good Minds and Work! That is still 
the best formula for success . . 


in education and in life. 


TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 


PHILADELPHIA 








INSTITUTIONAL CENTRALIZED PLACEMENT 


Rove R. Bryant, Director, Placement Service 


Southern Illinois University 


Carbondale. Illinois 


Dr. Bryant has had twenty-two years’ experience as a 


administrator. 


public school 


He is a member of Phi Delta Kappa, Kappa Delta Pi, National Education 


dssociation, 
Personnel and Guidance Association, 


National Institutional Teacher Placement 


Association, American 


American College Personnel Association, 


Midwest College Placement Association and is past president of the Illinois 


Teacher Placement Association. 


Dr. Bryant received his B.Ed. degree from Southern Illinois University, 
his M.A. degree from the University of Illinois and his D.Ed. degree from 


Washington University. 


Purpose of the Study 
s ibee purpose of this study was threefold: 
(1 


) to make a detailed investigation of the 
organization and some of the practices of a 
selected group of institutional centralized 
placement ofhces (2) to get the reaction of 
employers toward some of the basic placement 
practices in order to ascertain whether the 
employers are getting the kind of service they 
prefer and (3) to ascertain whether the trend 
is toward or away from centralized placement 


service, 
Scope of the Study 


The study of placement offices was limited 
to the state universities and colleges. private 
universities and colleges. and municipal uni- 
versities and colleges located within the conti- 


nental United States 


from 
1.000 to 12,000 based on the enrollments as 
given in the 1949-1950 Education Directory 
of the United States Office of Education. The 


study was further limited to those institutions 


with enrollments 


that were co-educational and predominantly 


white in attendance and that operated the cen- 


tralized type of placement service including 


teacher placement. One hundred 


forty-four 


institutions were found to be in this cate- 


gory. Teachers colleges. junior colleges and 


most of the technical institutes 


were not 
ine luded. 


Methods of Procedure 


Four methods of procedure were used in 
making the study: (1) use of questionnaires; 
(2) examination of placement office forms; 
(3) investigation of placement publications 
and (4) visitation of seven institutional cen- 


tralized placement offices. Several business 
firms. industries and public schools were also 
visited relative to placement practices, 

Two questionnaires were used in this study. 
\ nine-page printed questionnaire was con- 
structed and mailed to the directors of the 144 
centralized placement offices which included 
all members of the population studied. One 
hundred forty-one of the directors filled out 
and returned the questionnaires. 
a 97.9% 


This made 
return. Forty-two states were in- 
cluded in the survey. A second questionnaire 
consisting of four printed pages was construct- 
ed and mailed to 128 employers in business 
and industry, and to 128 public school admin- 
istrators. of the 


questionnaires were answered and returned by 


One hundred two or 80% 


business and industry. One hundred twelve 


or 87.5% were answered and returned by the 
school administrators. The mailing list for 


business and industry 


was compiled from 
“Corporations Planning to Recruit College 
Seniors in 1951-1952.” ScHooL and COLLEGE 
PLACEMENT, 12:55-63. October. 1951. A few 
firms were taken from the list of recruiters 


who called at the placement office at Southern 
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Illinois University during the year 1950-51. 
The mailing list of public school administra- 
tors was compiled from the 1950-1951 Educa- 
tion Directory. and Cities, of the 
United States Office of Education. While all 


sizes of public schools were included. a large 


Counties 


per cent of the administrators were officers o1 


ex-ollicers in 


national or regional education 


associations. The questionnaire to employers 


covered thirty-three states. 
Validation of the Questionnaire 


Most of the information in this article is a 
summary of the sent to the 
Therefore. 


some attention is given here to the validation 


questionnaire 


directors of centralized placement. 


of the questionnaire. Before the questionnaire 
was completed, criteria were determined for 
the questionnaire as a whole. The use of the 
criteria resulted in all questions being objec- 
tive except three which were questions of 
Opinion 

Iwo methods were used in attempting to 
validate the questionnaire before printing it. 
First, a jury of nine well known placement 
directors was selected to answer and criticize 
the questionnaire. The results indicated that 
the informants grasped what was wanted of 
them. The faults revealed in the question- 


naire were rectified. These directors repre- 


sented all ty pes of institutions included in the 
questionnaire. They also represented five re- 
gional placement associations and eight differ- 


ent states. Toops recommends: 
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After one or more subsequent revisions, 

and before publication, it (questionnaire ) 

may be tried out on a small sample of the 

population for which it is intended.' 

The validate the 
questionnaire was the personal interview with 


second method used to 
prospective respondents. 
One also may profitably interview a sam- 
pling of the prospective respondents for 
criticism and detection of ambiguities in the 
questions. ° 
Prospective respondents were interviewed 
In addi- 


tion to these. a head of a statistics depart: rent 


for criticism of the questionnaire. 
in a university examined the instrument for 


the same purpose. 
Validity of the Data 


Koos says that the proportions of response 
required to afford a given degree of validity 
to the findings of investigations are still far 
from being known in detail. 

Validity 


increasing the size of the group.‘ 


really is increased, however. by 
The questionnaire was sent to all members 

of the population studied. Shannon gives evi- 

dence to support the supposition that a 97.9% 

return should be an adequate sampling. He 

shows that the mean average return of the 
Her 


pan) 


iV. Koos 
Macmil 


/ 
Leonard 
York Phe 
‘Francis I 
naire Data 
21:574, Nov 
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mail questionnaire is 65.16% on reputable 
research. 

Toops points out that it is frequently desir- 
able to include cross check questions in order 
to check the consistency of the replies.” Sev- 
eral questions were placed in the instrument 
for this purpose. 
the 
attempt to 


The answers proved to the 
investigator consistency 


Another 


of the replies. 
the 


made by comparing the replies on the ques- 


validate data was 


tionnaire with the information found in the 
same institution's placement forms. special 
This 
examination showed the respondent answered 
\ further effort 
of the data by 


interview 


bulletins, annual reports and catalogs. 


the questionnaire with care. 

was made to test the validity 
personal observations and with 
seven of those who had answered the instru- 
ment. Information given by the informant in 
the interview was consistent with that given 
adds to 
the reliability of the data. but also to the valid- 
i is difficult for data to be 


without being valid. 


Tabulation of the Data 


on the questionnaire. This not only 


ity as it reliable 


Before the data were tabulated, the ques- 
tionnaires were edited, and the one mailed to 
the placement directors was divided into the 
following enrollment categories in order to see 
what effect. if any. the size of the institution 
had on the organization and practices of the 
(1) those returned by 
with enrollments from 1.000 to 
1.999; (2) from 2,000 to 5,999, and (3) from 
6.000 to 12.000. 


placement service: 


institutions 


The data on the question- 
naires were tabulated and cross tabulated on 


IBM machines. 
Conclusions 


The important conclusions derived from a 
study of the data presented in this study may 
be summarized as follows: 

R. Shannor Percentage of Returns of 
n Reputable Educati 
Research, 42:14 

f. cit 1 148 


Question 
stional Research urnal of Edu- 
), October, 1948 
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An invitation to 
a two-day workshop 


in New York City, November 5—6, 1953, on 


trouble spots in placing 
liberal arts women 


PLACEMENT 


Panels of courageous employers will attempt 
new answers to these old cries: 

“T want to write”; “I don’t want to sell”; 

“T want to work with people”; 


“IT want to use my art”; “I want to travel.” 


Sponsored by 


Mademoiselle Magazine and 
vocational offices at: 


Barnard College 

Connecticut College 

Hunter College 

Manhattanville College of the Sacred Heart 
New Jersey College for Women 

Sarah Lawrence College 

Skidmore College 


College officials responsible for helping 
graduates get on the payrolls of business and 
the professions are invited to register before 
October 1, 1953. 


No registration fee 


Write to: 

Workshop Registrar, Miss Margaret Rogers 
Manhattanville College of the Sacred Heart 
Purchase, New York 
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1. Over half of the state and private senior 
colleges and universities in the United States 
1.000 to 12.000 that 
are co-educational and predominantly white in 
the of 
place- 
(Nearly 60% operate the centralized 


21.6% 


with enrollments from 


attendance operate centralized type 


placement service including teacher 


ment 
oflice 


including teacher 


the 


plac ement, 
othe e 


oO (6 
18.6 ( 


operate centralized 


not including 


teacher placement and operate the 


decentralized office. | 


» 


Institutions with the medium enrollment 


(2.000 to 5.999) have the smallest per cent 


(59° ) of centralized placement oflices. 


3. A larger per cent (6607) of the private 
Institutions operate « entralized plac ement than 
is the case with the state colleges and univer- 
sities | 3% Fe 


we) 


of the 
the 


Of those that did not. the 


L. The majority | centralized 


placement offices started centralized 


as 
ty pe. department 


or college of education in most cases (61% | 





Since Colonial Times 


Preparing Men for 
MEDICINE 
LAW DENTISTRY 
SCIENCE TEACHING 
COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY 


MINISTRY 


Aptitude testing, vocational counseling, and 
1 placement service are integral parts 


{ the college program 


FRANKLIN & MARSHALL COLLEGE 


Lancaster, Pennsylvania 
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The 


centralized 


was first to operate a placement office. 
(59% ’ of the 


placement offices have been in operation less 


majority present 
than ten years. 

5. Often the centralized placement ofhcee in 
a larger institution is an outgrowth of a de- 
partmental faculty's interest. and often in the 
smaller institution it is an extension of the 
incidental assistance given to students by some 
department. 

6. Within the last five years. there has been 
either a trend for the decentralized offices to 
centralize, or institutions which have never 
had a placement office have established one on 
the centralized plan. 


7. Centralized placement programs — are 
built within a common framework of princi 
ples. and they necessarily vary according to 
the institutions they serve. Many of the prac- 
tices are common, regardless of whether the 
service is centralized or decentralized. 

&. The types of placement service performed 
by the centralized placement office in the order 
of frequency are: placement of graduating 
seniors, placement of alumni, summer employ- 
ment, part-time student) employment. and 
placement of candidates for higher degrees. 

9, “Placement Bureau.” “Placement Office.” 
or “Placement” is found in the title of most 
(7107) of the centralized placement offices. 

10. The typical centralized placement head 
has been in his present position less than five 


years. is directly responsible to the president 


of the institution, has had previous experience 


in two 


fields of the 
public schools or business. holds a master’s 
| 


degree, 


or more work. usually 
has a title of “Director.” has academi: 
rank and dees not devote full time to place 
ment. 

11. Regardless of the size of the institution. 
only one-third (32. ) of the centralized place- 
ment offices have the advisory committee. The 
committee has fewer specific in the 


beyond the advisory stage in the institutions. 


powers 


larger institutions. assumes little power 
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12. Fifty per cent of the centralized place- 


ment heads think graduating seniors should 


be required to register with the placement 
office. Only ten per cent of the offices practice 
compulsory registration. 

14. The most common procedure (81%) 
used to register the graduating senior is the 
personal call at the placement office. 

14. The majority (85% ) of the centralized 
placement offices require a personal interview 
with the new registrant before the registra- 
tion is completed. 

15. According to frequency of practice of 
the centralized placement offices. and accord- 
ing to the frequency of opinion of the em- 
plovers. items of an academic nature in the 
registrants credentials are of less value than 
are the items of a subjective nature. 

16. There is a greater correlation between 
the rank order of what the public school em- 


plovers want and in what the centralized place 
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ment offices have in a set of credentials, than 
there is between the rank order of what em- 
ployers in business and industry want and in 
what the centralized placement offices have in 
The rank order correlation 


coefficients are .88 and .74 respectively. 


the credentials. 


17. Sending letters to the employers of the 
registrants-is the most common (55‘: ) follow- 
up practice. Centralized placement offices do 
more follow-up with employers (55. ) than 
with the employees (48% }. 

There is a close relationship between the 
follow-up procedures used by the centralized 
placement office and the type of follow-up 
service employers in business and industry 
want (correlation coefficient .93) and in what 
the public school employers want (correlation 
coefficient .89) from the placement service. 

19. Limited staffs and budgets and unlim- 
ited work for the placement office tend to dis- 


courage personal visitation to places of em- 
t on 





AN UNBEATABLE COMBINATION . . . 


EDUCATION helps equip a man 
for the place he wants to occupy 
in the world. 


LIFE INSURANCE helps him ob- 
tain the financial security he wants 
for his home, his family, his busi- 
ness and his future. 


KANSAS 
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ployment except to those places in nearby 
communities where alumni are employed. 


20. In the majority (65° ) of colleges and 


universities, there is no administrative rela- 


tionship between the centralized placement 
office and the alumni office. 
21. The majority (82°) of the centralized 


The 
of the report 


placement offices make an annual report. 
most common objective (83° } 
is a record for the institution. 

22. Nine different placement years are used 
by centralized placement offices, but Septem- 
ber 1 to August 31 is the one most frequently 
used (43°). 

23. The cumulative card file is the most fre- 
quently used procedure (62°) to record 
Vacancies, 

24. Before 


placement was concerned with teacher place- 


1938, most of the literature on 


ment. From 1938 to 1945. comparatively lit- 
19045. more 


written on placement in business and industry 


tle was written. Since 


has been 


than in education. 
25. A very interesting and significant fact 


detailed 


institutions that are 


noted in the 


literature and in the 


study is the number of 
reorganizing, unifying and coordinating their 
placement work in the hope of being able to 
furnish a more efficient and satisfactory type 
of service 

26. The organization of the service should 
be stable enough that no placement head could 


make structural changes without mature think- 


NEW YORK 
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ing, yet the organization should not be so hard 
and fast that modification of policies could not 
be executed. 

27. It is possible that a candidate is not 
offered employment because of placement con- 
ditions beyond his control. It is obvious that 
the candidate is responsible for some of the 
conditions, the placement personnel for some, 
and some of the conditions are beyond the 
control of either; yet the candidate’s chances 
of employment may be reduced by the pres- 
ence of any one of the conditions. Sixty per 
cent of the employers indicated that the poor 
personal appearance of the candidate would 
detract from the chances of employment; 44% 
indicated the same about incomplete files of 
the candidate: 42‘: the failure of the candi- 
date to report for the interview on time; 33% 
the candidate’s lack of information about the 
employer's institution: 28°7 inadequate con- 
ference or interview rooms: 18‘< lack of cour- 
14% 


physical appearance of placement office and 


tesy of placement office personnel; poor 
10% poor location of placement office with 
respect to the campus. 

28. The answer to the question, “In your 
opinion, is the trend of institutional placement 
service toward or away from centralized place- 
revealed that 96 (127 out of 132) 
of the directors of centralized placement and 


86° (150 out of 174) of the employers an- 


ment?” 


swered “toward.” 


29. The evaluation of placement service is 


DAY & ZIMMERMANN, INC. 


Engineers and Consultants 


DESIGN — CONSTRUCTION — MANAGEMENT 
INVESTIGATIONS AND REPORTS 
PUBLIC UTILITIES AND INDUSTRIALS 


PHILADELPHIA 
1700 SANSOM STREET 


CHICAGO 
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yet in its formative stages. Each placement 
office sets up its own criteria for evaluation, 
criteria which are subject to change with fluc- 
tuating conditions. 

30. The organization and practices of cen- 
tralized placement service on any campus 
should receive continuous examination and 
appraisal in terms of the best interests of the 
institution, registrant and employer. 

31. As a final comment. it is safe to say that 
there is no “one best way” for all placement 
cthees to operate. Too many variable factors 
are present in each case which preclude the 
formation of a rigid standardizing plan to be 
used in every instance. 

Advantages of Centralized Placement 

The chief advantages of centralized place- 
ment as found in this study include the fol- 
lowing: 

1. The administration of the institution is 
able to keep a better record of the over-all 
placement situation. 

2. Any confusion which may exist because 
of multiple units is prevented since there is no 
doubt in either the student’s mind or the mind 
of the employer as to where to go for assist- 
ance or information on matters of placement. 

3. Placement of a student in one organiza- 
tion may lead to the disclosure of other vacan- 
cies in other fields of the same organization, 
which a departmental bureau might tend to 
ignore, 

1. Personnel are available throughout the 
vear and are continuously concerned with the 
institutions, candidates. employers and job 
opportunities. 

5. The centralized placement office makes it 
possible for the academic departments to 
devote more time to their primary objectives 
of teaching and research. 

6. Often in the teaching field, the candidate 
is required to teach in two or more areas and 
with the centralized plac ement office. the 
superintendent needs only to contact the one 


office on the campus to fill the vacancy. 
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A MESSAGE to 
PETROLEUM and 
GEOLOGY MAJORS 


Undreamed of Opportunities 
Lie Ahead in the Field 
of Seismic Exploration! 


The world needs oil in ever-increasing 
quantities 


All over the globe, in every clime, 
courageous seismic-exploration men, 
under far-sighted leadership, are push- 
ing back old horizons . . 
vast new oil deposits . 
satisfy that world need. 


. uncovering 
.. in order to 


The highly scientific field of seismic ex- 
ploration offers a challenge . . . AND 

. unlimited opportunities to young 
men with vision, courage, training. 
Why not investigate? 


See what this respected profession 
offers you in: (1) remuneration, (2) 
position, (3) travel . . . and, very 
importantly, (4) the satisfying know- 
ledge that you are taking your place 
on one of the highly strategic pioneer- 
ing fronts of the industry . . . and of 
the age! 
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7. It 


money and staff by reducing duplication of 


effort. 


provides economy of time, space, 


8. It provides better interview facilities, 


greater accessibility and uniformity of rec- 
ords, information on job opportunities and 


library facilities. 

9. It provides a convenient focal point for 
referral of placement matters for the institu- 
tion, registrant and employer. 

10. Because of its information in various 
areas of employment. and its wider range of 
contacts, it is able to help those who want to 
start their own businesses. 

11. It can conveniently keep the records of 


the registrants up to date regardless of 


whether they are in the graduate school or are 
employed. 
12. The centralized placement office pro- 


vides a larger selection of applic ants for the 


oc 


=A GATEWAY TO 
LIFETIME SECURITY 


The FIDELITY MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


THE PARKWAY AT FAIRMOUNT AVENUE 
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employer and a larger selection of job oppor- 


tunities for the registrants. 


Disadvantages of Centralized Placement 


The chief 


placement as found in this study are as 


disadvantages of centralized 
follows: 

1. Faculty members and especially heads 
of departments often feel that they have no 
part in the placement program. 

2. It is difficult to find a placement head 
with experience and training in all the areas 
needed. 

3. Placement personnel cannot personally 
know all the candidates. 

1. Often there is too much routine place 
ment office work for the benefit of the candi 
dates. 
difficult to 


faculty when colleges or departments are not 


>. It is contact students and 


on the same campus. 


6. Faculty members — lose with 


employers, 


contact 


Recommendations for Further Study 


During the course of this investigation. cet 
tain related problems were revealed. It is 
that 


perhaps 


recommended centralized placement 


ofhi ials. 


and employers. considet 


exploring them. These related problems  in- 
clude such problems as the following: 

1. A study of criteria for judging effective 

placement and the application of such criteria 
in developing improved services for the insti- 
tution, candidate and employer. Perhaps the 
development of criteria for judging the qual 
ity of placements made is needed most. 
a Researe h is needed on the responsibility 
of the centralized placement office to make 
placement service available to — students 
dropped from the institution for low scholar 
ship. 


> 


3. A comparative deter- 


whether alumni benefit more from the 


investigation to 


mine 
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placement services of the alma mater or from 
the services of a private placement agency. 

4. A comparative study of the efficiency of 
centralized placement services of state colleges 
and universities with those of private colleges 
and universities. 

5. An investigation to determine the valid- 
ity and reliability of the items of information 
in the confidential papers of the candidates 
registered with institutional placement offices. 

©. A 


ethical practices used by employers and can- 


comparative investigation of the 
didates in filling vacancies. 

7. A comparative investigation to deter- 
mine whether institutional placement service 
is more helpful to graduating seniors or to 
alumni. 

&. A comparative investigation to deter- 
mine whether the employer or the centralized 
placement officer can do more to sell place- 


ment to the institution’s administration. 
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9. A study of the personal characteristics 
and opinions of employment interviewers who 
call at institutional placement offices to inter- 
view graduating seniors and graduate students 
for job opportunities. 

10. An investigation to determine what per 
cent of college graduates accept their first 
position after graduation outside their field or 
major preparation, 

11. A study of the academic training and 
work experience of employment interviewers 
who call at institutional placement offices to 
interview graduating seniors and graduate 
students for job opportunities. 

12. A comparative investigation to deter- 
mine the personal characteristics, academic 
training and employment success of the col- 
lege graduate who secures employment 
through the institutional placement service as 
compared to the college graduate who obtains 


employment by other means. 
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For further information write: 


D. R. McKEITHAN 
Director, Personnel Procurement 
Phillips Petroleum Company 
Bartlesville, Oklahoma 


to more than just a job 


essential in building a sound career 


Phillips Petroleum Company offers a wide variety of 


opportunities for college graduates in a broad field of 
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Business Administration, Engineering and other technical 


Ours is a young and progressive Company seeking graduates 
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CAREERS IN THE PETROLEUM AND PETROCHEMICAL 
INDUSTRIES 


D. Ro MeKerruan. Director. Personnel Procurement and Guidance Division 


Phillips Petroleam Company 
Bartlesville. Oklahoma 


Vr. MeKeithan, a veteran of 29 vears in the oil industry, 
in 1937 as a production engineer in the production department. 


his present position in 1947, 


joined Phillips 
He assumed 


He graduated from the University of Denver in 1924 with a B.S. degree in 


chemical engineering and at present is 


11ME representative on the Engineer's 


Council for Professional Developmnt, committee on professional training. Mr. 
VicKeithan is a Knights Templar Mason and a member of the Akdar Temple of 


the Shrine. 


Tulsa, Okla. 


sms rapid growth of the petroleum indus- 


try and its eXpansion in recent vears into 
the petrochemical field have created many at- 


tractive openings for college graduates who 


ire interested in “a career with a future.” 
In the various departments of this country’s 
uy large and small oil companies are unlim- 
ited opportunities for almost every type of 
college 


graduate. both technical and non-tech- 


nical. in virtually every line of endeavor. It 


is a recognized fact that salaries in the petrol- 
industry are 


eum higher than in practically 


field 


offers opportunities for business and profes- 


any other industry. In addition. the 


sional growth seldom equaled elsewhere. 

The World War 
comparatively young petroleum industry into 
Military shook off the 
shackles of this industrial giant and gave free 
rein to the 
forces, As 
quickly into new fields. 


I] crisis transformed the 


a titan. demands 


inspiration of its technological 
a result. great strides were made 
New and better tech- 
niques were developed and whole new  hori- 
zons were opened. subject to development by 
vision. foresight and imagination. 

Poday. petroleum is more vital than ever 
of life. 
other 


daily adding to the welfare and 


before to our way Geologists. chem- 


ists. engineers and technically trained 


personnel are 
comfort of the people all over the world 


through discovery and development of new 


pre ducts and better ways to make them. 


The petroleum industry is not limited to the 


diseovery and production of oil and gas alone. 
New products from both oil and gas are con- 
stantly 


being sought and discovered. Such 


commodities as motor fuels. lubricants. heat 


ing oils, ete.. still comprise a major portion of 
the petroleum industry’s business. but such 
products as liquefied petroleum gas. synthetic 
rubber. solvents. olefinic materials. plastics. 
fertilizers, sulfur compounds, synthetic fibers. 
carbon blacks and synthetic vitamin and drug 
compounds are rapidly assuming positions of 
importance in the future growth of the indus- 
try as a whole. Constant research and devel 


opment by technically trained personnel are 


almost daily vielding new processes and prod- 


ucts which supplement the activities of estab- 
lished both in’ the 


foreign fields. 


facilities domestic and 

In an industry of the magnitude and diversi- 
fication of the oil business it is necessary to 
all branches 


The 


eXpanston. partic ularly in the petrochemic al 


have employees with training it 


of engineering and_ science. constant 
fields. rapidly creates job opportunities. Re- 
tirements. resignations and deaths also take 


their annual toll. many from among key per- 
sonnel. creating promotions for others quali 
fied by training and experience. 

Most large integrated oil companies not 
only engage in the production, transportation 
and refining of crude oil: the transportation. 
distribution and sale of fuels. lubricants and 


specialty petroleum products: but also in the 
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production and processing of natural gas and 
gasoline, and in the distribution and sale of 
recoverable light hydrocarbons. In addition. 
many oil companies are engaged in the manu- 
facture of petrochemicals obtainéd from nat- 
ural gas and petroleum fractions. 

Let us take a look at several of the general 
fields of activity of a large integrated oil com- 
the 


and sale of petroleum products, natural gas 


pany which is engaged in manufacture 


and chemicals. for the purpose ot showing the 


many opportunities for the college graduate. 


Exploration for Oil and Gas 


This field of activity consists of geophysical. 
surveying and mapping work, plus correlation 
of data and exploratory or wildeat drilling. 
The seismograph is used extensively for deter- 


mining the location and character of geologic 


structures Core drilling also is employed. 


Engineers veologists and mathematicians 


using core and other available 


sub-surface 
data study and analyze the various oil and gas 
reservoirs to determine the magnitude of oil 


Here are 


geophy sit ists. 


ind fas Teserves., 


for 


many opportunt 


ties eeologists. civil e 


neers and mathematicians. 


Oil and Gas Production 


This phase 


deals with drilling. equipping 
ind producing oil and gas wells. Engineers 
are used in such occupalh ns as surveying to 
locate lease boundaries and well locations. and 
for tank 


crude oil treating facilities. field lines. 


designing and installing batteries. 


pump- 
ing units. flow equipment. employee housing 


Know ledge 


conser ation 


and salt water disposal facilities 
ol 


methods to carry on the vital work in second- 


reservoll engineering and 


ary recovery and promote cooperative and 


unitized produ tion for maximum total oil lift 
from produ ing horizons also is highly impor 


tant 


The technology of drilling muds and 


drilling mud additives finds application in this 


activity. Here are opportunities for petroleum 


26 
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engineers, and for electrical. civil and mechan- 


ical engineers. 


Plant Operation (Manufacturing) 


This phase includes the operation and main- 
tenance of plant facilities for the refining and 
recovery of light hydrocarbons. the manufac- 
ture of chemicals or chemical intermediates 
and semi-commercial scale units and_ pilot 
plants. Process design and process engineer- 
ing are vitally important in this phase of our 
operations, since changes in processing are 
required from time to time because of the 
ever-changing demand for improved quality 
in refined products and because of market 
fluctuations. Space considerations for some 
of these plants are enormous and the overall 
investment is often represented in the millions 
of dollars. Many of these often 


quite complex in their operations and involve 


units are 


numerous and 


The 


and non-catalytic, 


processing steps principles. 
both 


represent the latest in refin- 


more modern 


processes, catalytic 


ing and engineering technology. Automati 


controls and = instrumentation. control and 


quality of products. distillation. extraction. 
propulsion pumps. refrigeration all are prob- 
lems that offer a challenge to the engineering 
profession, Maintenance of such plants is a 
large and important item. 
for 


trical and industrial engineers. 


| nlimited Oppo! 


tunities exist chemical. mechanical. elec 


Transportation 


In a highly competitive industry. transporta 
tion is a very important phase of the business 
trafhe land 


Most large corporations own and operate a 


and embraces by air. and 


sea. 
fleet of airplanes. and many operate barges 
and tankers. Overland we have pipe lines for 
crude oil. natural gas and refined products; 
trucks 


products, including LP-Gas and certain chem- 


transports and delivery for refined 


icals: and railway tank cars. hopper cars and 
box cars for transporting most of the produc ts 


we manufacture and sell. Many opportunities 
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exist in this phase of the business for mechan- 
ical. electrical and civil engineers. as well as 


for specialists, 
Sales and Service 


This is a highly important phase of the oil 
business. Employees in this activity are the 
company’s contacts with the consuming pub- 
lic. Many petroleum products require a high 
degree of technical skill for their proper and 
efficient utilization, Consequently, most com- 
panies employ skilled technicians and engi- 
neers for sales and service work. particularly 
in the sales of such products as carbon black. 
industrial lubricating oils. LP-Gas for indus- 
trial purposes. solvents and certain chemicals. 
Here are excellent opportunities for engineers 
with specialized training who have personality 


for customer contact work. 


Research and Development 


lo insure future industrial growth and as a 
protection against the high rate of obsolesence 
of existing plants and equipment. all major 
corporations maintain large and competent 
staffs of chemists. physicists and other scien- 
tific and engineering personnel for research 
and development work. The constant search 
for new products and processes and for im- 
provements in known products and processes 
is the primary responsibility of these groups. 
No phase of the energy business is overlooked 


by those engaged in research and development 


work. For example. a number of oil compan- 


ies are active in the development of solid and 
liquid rocket propellants. in the manufacture 
of synthetic liquid fuels, synthetic rubber. 
plastics and other chemicals from natural gas. 
in the conversion of coal and oil shale and in 
nuclear research. 
an Atomic Materials Testing Reactor for the 
\tomi Unlimited 


portunities exist in this important phase of our 


One company now operates 
Energy Commission. 


Op- 


industry for technically trained personnel in 


all branches of the physical sciences and engi- 
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neering and with varied degrees of academic 


training. 
General Engineering 


This phase of our activity includes those 
who handle the design and construction of our 
industry's facilities. as well as those who are 
specialists acting in a consulting or liaison 
capacity with the operating organizations and 
the research and development groups. Design 
engineers and draftsmen prepare construction 
plans and specifications for such facilities as 
refineries. natural gasoline plants. chemical 
plants, gas compressor stations. pump stations, 
storage tanks. pipe lines, marine and_ pipe 
line terminals. wharfs and docks. service sta- 


tions. warehouses. research and plant control 


For Outstanding Mathematics Majors 
Who want to become actuaries 


While earning a good salary, these men 
are trained in all phases of actuarial 
work. An exceptional chance for gifted 
men to put their mathematics to use in 
an interesting profession, with eventual 
advancement to executive positions. 


Also, several summer jobs open to qual- 
ified undergraduates interested in an 
actuarial career. 
For complete information write: 

HARRY W. JONES, Vice President 


THE MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Organized in 1845 


300 Broadway Newark, N. J. 
Ss 
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laboratories, pilot plants, employee housing. 
roads and streets, office buildings. recreation 
centers, water reservoirs, underground storage 
caverns, steam plants, electric power plants. 


communications systems. sewage 
facilities. 

trucks, gas and fuel utilization systems. special 
Detailed knowl- 


edge of federal, state and municipal laws, 


disposal 


plants, water supply transpert 


equipment and instruments. 


rules and regulations governing the design 


and construction of buildings and facilities is 
required Here are opportunities for civil, 
mechanical, electrical, architectural. chemical. 
metallurgical, industrial and mining engi- 
neers, as well as engineers who have special- 


ized training in related fields. 


Communications 
Many of the 


extensive company-owned or leased telephone, 


large oil companies have 
telegraph and teletype lines, as well as radio- 
equipped mobile units operating in certain 
areas or plants. Such facilities are necessary 
in handling the dispatching and operation of 
long distance pipe lines. Some companies are 


now using microwave systems. The design. 
installation and maintenance of such systems 
offer opportunities for electrical and communi- 


cations engineers. 


Professional Development 


It is common practice in the petroleum in- 
dustry to provide for training of its engineer- 
ing staff in all phases of its operations. Con- 
sequently, most concerns have either formal 
or informal plans whereby their young engi- 
neers are given opportunity to develop their 
professions by serving in various engineering 


capacities, 


Petrochemicals 


Miracles of modern chemistry are fast be- 
coming commonplace through the magic of 
petrochemistry, a word so new it isn’t found 
in most dictionaries. 


1940 


It is estimated that in 


there was a capital investment | of 
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$350,000,000 in the petrochemical industry. 
That investment | 
$2.000.000.000., 


‘now grown to more than 
l’etrochemicals are the foun- 
dation of an important new industry, the 
simpler ones forming building blocks to syn- 
thesize the more complex compounds which 
are finding increasing application in widely 
differing fields and are serving to alleviate the 


More 


than half of the plastics now being manufac- 


shortage of many critical materials. 
tured are made from petroleum derivatives, as 
fertilizers. in- 


blacks, 


and 


are numerous clothing fibers. 


secticides, solvents. carbon svnthetic 


rubber. synthetic vitamins drugs. and 


many other products in the food, shelter, 
clothing, transportation and other fields. It 
that 500,000 different 


chemical products could be synthesized from 


has been said over 


oil and natural gas. Trained 


manpower Is 


needed here in management. scientific and 
engineering fields. 

Petroleum companies have played a major 
part in the growth of petrochemistry. — Its 
future is a challenge to the professional talents 
of chemists and engineers and is limited only 


It calls for 


by their skill and imagination. 


huge expenditures for research and develop- 


ment of these truly versatile materials from 
natural resources, and huge sums to replace 
equipment which rapidly becomes obsolete. 
In this growth and developing opportunity lie 
careers with a satisfying and secure future. 
Last. but by no means least. are the oppor- 
The 


man with proper training and experience, and 


tunities for advancing into management. 


who is otherwise qualified, has an excellent 
opportunity to advance into top management 
administrative and executive posts. A career 
in petroleum and petrochemistry has an inter- 
esting and varied future in a field that is filled 
with romance. There is no industry more 
basic than that of producing fuel or energy; 
none that is more competitive; and, further, 
none where management is more courageous 


and willing to bet on the future. 











[n an atmosphere 


of freedom 


For 150 years, the Du Pont Company has had the privilege of doing its 
appointed tasks in an atmosphere of freedom and individual liberty. 


In that atmosphere it has prospered as the nation has prospered. 


In 1952, Du Pont again supplied a record volume of its products 
to the American economy. In the field of chemistry, it continued its 


ontributions to the growth and strength of the nation. 


Du Pont’s progress over the years has been due largely to its 
ability to create, develop and improve products to serve the American 
people. A substantial list of new developments was added to Du Pont’s 


‘Better Things for Better Living... through Chemistry” in 1952. 


Only tme will tell how well these new products will prove them- 

¢ r 
selves in meeting specific needs. They must compete in the market 
place. The buyerexercising his freedom of choice will determine their 


7 ] 
litimate success or faliure. 


At the beginning of this new year, the 89,000 men and women of 


Du Pont renew their pledge to provide the nation with an ever-growing 


list of ‘Better Things for Better Living ... through Chemistry 


806 us pat orf 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING... THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


E. 1. DU PONT de NEMOURS & CO. (INC.), WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
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“THE PLACEMENT OFFICER LOOKS AT RETAILING™* 


Joun E. STEELE, Commerce Placement Director 


Ohio State University, Columbus 


Mr. 


Steele has gained his knowledge of placement functions through his 


job experience which covers business, industry, government and the university. 
He has been Assistant Personnel Director for the United States News Pub- 
lishing Corporation and the Bureau of National Affairs and has done production, 


maintenance and industrial relations 


Corporation, 


work for 


the Carnegie-Illinois Steel 


Mr. Steele was Chief of Classification for the National War Labor Board 


and Personnel Examiner for the Indiana State Personnel Division. 


Before 


accepting his present position, Mr. Steele was Associate Director of the Bureau 
of Personnel Relations and Placement and Instructor in Management at Indiana 


University. 


One of the six founders of the Midwest College Placement Association, he 
was program chairman for the first two meetings of this association and a 
former member of its Executive Committee. 

Mr. Steele has written several articles for publication in journals of national 


circulation. 


O attract college graduates to retailing and 
to help them launch careers in this field. 
most organizations would find it very profit- 
able to work through the placement offices at 
the which they would 
like to recruit potential executives. Since the 


end of World War IT most of the colleges and 


universities in the United States have estab- 


Various s¢ hools from 


lished placement ofhces to serve as clearing 
points on all job information, and to facilitate 
contacts between prospective employers and 
graduates from their respective schools. 

This service has grown so rapidly since 
1946 that there are now seven regional place- 
ment associations throughout the country. 
trving to do the same things in college place- 


work that the N.R.D.G.A. 


The quarterly public ation entitled 


ment is doing in 
retailing. 
JOURNAL OF COLLEGE PLACEMENT serves as a 
liaison among these regional placement asso- 
ciations and also among placement directors 
throughout the country. 

The above information should give you a 
better cone epl of the role of the college plac e- 
ment director and his importance to you as a 
major source of information regarding appli- 


cants whom vou may wish to consider as 


potential executives for your respective com- 


! 

panies, 
Based 
Drv Goo 
! 


nuary 


a talk 
(\<sociation 


1953 


National 
Annual 


Retail 
Convention, 


before the 


tnd 


piven 


To obtain specific data we solicited the opin- 


ions of my colleagues in college placement 
work, contacted the graduating students at 
Ohio State 


personal opinions on the field of retailing. 


University and summarized my 


|. Survey of College Placement Directors 


To obtain the opinions of my colleagues, 
I sent a one-page questionnaire to 109 selected 
(not strictly religious, science or engineering 
schools) college placement directors through- 
out the country who should have contact with 
W e ret eived 
69 completed questionnaires from most of the 
03%. The 


follow ing ty pes ol 


firms in the retailing industry. 


states. giving a_ response of 


response came from the 
schools: 

Type 

Liberal 


gga! 
Business 


Arts 


L niversities 

Since the detailed statistics and other data 
compiled from these questionnaires are too 
numerous to enumerate individually. | would 
like to call attention to the 


highlights of this study: 


your following 

1. Our first question was designed to learn 
the extent of specific training offered in’ the 
retailing field in colleges throughout the coun- 
try. The great majority of colleges respond- 


ing did not have a major curriculum in the 
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field of retailing, and about one-half of the 


respondir s hools provided spec ific courses 


ig 
in retailing. By spec ific courses we are think- 
ing of advanced courses beyond the Principles 
of Marketing 
thought of as an introductory 
field of marketing. 


expect to find trained graduates in the field of 


course which is typically 
course in the 
Therefore retailers cannot 
retailing in most of the schools throughout 
the country. 

2. Our second question was designed to 


of 


were 


selection 
We 

of the 
schools actually had retailing firms visit their 
62% of the 


placement directors stated that retailing was 


ascertain whether or not our 


placement directors was warranted. 
pleased to find that approximately 90)’ 


cempus for recruiting purposes. 


not a popular field with their students. 
». The next part of our study was designed 
to ascertain whether or not the poor recruiting 
the caliber 


being sent to the college campuses by retailing 


results were due to of recruiters 


firms. The great majority of placement direc- 
the 91% stated 
ot 


pared favorably with that of recruiters from 


throughout 
the 


tors 


that 


country | 


caliber retailing recruiters com- 


other types of businesses and industries: how- 


ever, only 25° of the placement directors 
stated that retailers got their share of potential 
executive candidates. On the basis of this 
the of 
will have to look elsewhere to find the 
the little 


recruiting. 


finding. managements retailing firms 


cause 


for success obtained ollege 


in ‘ 


1. The college placement directors were 
retail- 


of 


reasons 


esked to indicate specific reasons why 
ing recruiters were not getting their sh 
The 


were stated most frequently : 


are 


college graduates. following 


a. Starting salary rates are too low 

b. Lack of student interest in retailing 

c. Progress for first 3 to 5 vears is too 
slow 

d. Work week is too long 


5. Placement directors throughout the = re- 
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tailing industry could attract a greater number 
of college graduates if it would 
a. Encourage retailing firms to offer 
higher starting salaries. 
Publicize the opportunities in retail- 
ing and the types of training provided. 
Shorten the working hours and_ the 
amount of Saturday work throughout 
the industry. 
Why is it that retailers are so sensitive and 
zo on the defensive immediately whenever the 


of 


Placement 


mentioned ? 
feel that this 


reaction is due to a reluctance to pay more to 


subject starting salaries is 


directors generally 
employees bee ause of a lac k of knowledge re 
garding the competition for college graduates. 

6. Here are suggestions offered by college 


placement directors for individual retailers to 


help them attract a greater number of college 
The 


three major suggestions offered in this part of 


graduates for their respective firms. 


the study are as follows: 


a. Improve your own recruiting  pro- 
We would like to call your at- 


tention to an article in the December. 


gram. 


1952. issue of SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 
PLACEMENT by P. G. Martin entitled 
“Hints for More Effective Campus Re- 
cruiting ; his suggestions will be very 
helpful to you. 

Offer a sound executive training pro- 
gram. 
Previde part-time work for college 
students and sell them on the retailing 


field as a career. 


ll. Survey of Graduating Students at Ohio 
State University 


Here is a small sample of student thinking 
regarding the retailing field. 

We sent a one-page questionnaire to 100 
current graduates (those who are registered 
with our office for placement assistance and 
who completed their degrees either in Decem- 
ber or March. Of the 47 questionnaires which 


32 
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were returned. the following statements may 
be of interest: 

1. Our first question was designed to learn 
whether our students were told of the oppor- 
tunities in the retailing field. All incoming 
students are required to take a survey course 
which includes talks by the faculty regarding 
their various fields of specializations. This 
question was designed to ascertain whether or 
net any further information regarding the 
retailing opportunities was brought to their 
attention in their advanced courses. About 
60° of our current graduates stated that they 
had also heard about the opportunities in re- 
tailing in at least one advanced course. 

2. This part of the study is of extreme 
importance to all retailers. \ ec asked our 
students how many of them had had either 
part-time or full-time work experience in a 
retailing establishment. 74‘« of the respond- 
ents stated that they had had such experience. 
Of this 74¢¢ the majority (52‘.) stated that 
no attempt whatsoever was made by the em- 
ployers to interest them in a retailing career! 
This illustrates a definite weak point on the 
part of all retailers. and we believe each firm 
should take immedaite steps to discuss the 
opportunities in retailing with the part-time 
and full-time college students presently em- 
ployed on the payroll. 

3. Regardless of their major subject. we 
asked our students next to express what they 
considered the good points of the retailing 
field. The four major preferences were as 
follows: 

a. Opportunity for advancement (23°: } 
b. Variety of work (21°: } 

c. High future income (16°. | 

d. Meet all kinds of people (16% ) 

}. Our students were next asked to list their 
dislikes toward the retailing field regardless 
of their major subject. The major aversions 
expressed by our students are as follows: 

a. Low starting salary (25‘: ) 
b. Working hours (22‘: | 
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HELPFUL 
FREE BOOKLET 
FOR YOUR GRADUATES 


Many challenging opportunities are 
available to the life insurance field 
representative. In our free booklet, 
“Career Planning With The Connecti- 
cut Mutual,” you'll read about the 
unlimited earning possibilities, oppor- 
tunities for advancement and the great 
personal satisfaction to be derived. 
This book: 

— illustrates the training program for 
agents and shows some of the many 
excellent advertising and sales helps 
available in The Connecticut Mutual 
—outlines in detail the various phases 
of a field representative's job 

Write for your free copy of this val 
uable book. It may lead your .gradu- 
ates into a highly remunerative career 








The Connecticut Mutual Life 
Insurance Company 
Hartford, Connecticut 


May I have a free copy of your 40-page book, Career 
Planning u ue The ( mnecticut Mutual 


Name 
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c. On feet all day (12° ) 

Note the similarity between the aversions of 
our students and the statements given by col- 
lege placement directors as to why retailers 
were not getting their share of college gradu- 
ates. Notice particularly the comments on low 
starting salary and the working hours. 

Please note that our statements differ quite 
a bit from those given by Professor Ellsworth 
You 


will find that students do not always considet 


in a survey he made of retailing majors. 


hours and wages as being very important 


when choosing a major subject. However. 


when they are graduating and have had inter- 
views and offers of employment from a num 
het 
hours and wages hecomes very 


of firms. you will find that the subject of 


important in 
final decision, Check with any placement 
director in your locality and we are sure you 
will find the same information at that partic u- 
school 


Ill. Personal Comments 
He re 


Interviews 


are some suggestions obtained from 


with students. alumni. representa- 


lives 


placement directors and our own reading 


of such 


of the Ohio State Employment Service. 
On 
would like to 


following observations: 


the basis 


make the 


research, we 
1. Some employers in the retailing industry 


ire about 20 years behind times in terms of 


pr 


Hn pression 


personnel etices | nfortunately. these 


leave a bad the industry. and 
vou NARLDIGLA suffer 


personnel thinking indicates that a! 


for 
members Current 
employers 
should treat employees as human beings. not 
of 


that vou should lead. not 


is necessary expensive items to dispose 


Veoour there handise 


drive. emplovees: that vou should develop 


management training programs based on long- 


range 20 years) manpower planning ind not 


depend on promoting the roughest. toughest 


supervisor in your organization. of the best 


bal ile stan 


Through continuous and energetic promo 


tion of good personnel practices, retailers whe 
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are looking ahead will be able to offset the 


poor impressions made by some retailing 
firms. 

2. We need more statesmanship and _ less 
greed for the dollar. In ai address entitled 
“The Age of Distinction.” given on October 2. 
1952. President Leland I. Doan, of the Dow 
Chemical Company, stated: 

“IT recall one critic of British capitalism. 
who. in explaining some of the underlying 
causes for the rise of socialism in England 
contmented that private enterprise in England 
had been private enough. but unfortunately 
not very enterprising. 

“T think you are familiar with the story 
exploitation of men, of equipment, of re- 


sources, And certainly 


American capitalism 
has not been entirely guiltless on these counts. 
But we talk quite a lot about our “enlightened” 
capitalism in this country. | certainly hope 
we are enlightened. fer we have come by some 
of it the hard get the 


chance to use it. we shall 


way and if we 
and fail to use it. 
prebebly not have enother chance.” 

3. Use positive techniques to encourage 


evraduates to make their careers in re 


college 


tailing. One personnel] man moa prominent 


told a of 


dents. “we won't hold a college degree against 


retailing firm recently eroup stu- 


you.” and later he advised them to apply di 


rectly instead of going through their college 


placement office. Such advice did not endear 
him to the students nor to the placement dire« 
tors. but most of all it hurt the entire retailing 
industry because some of those students had 
contemplated a career in retailing, but were 
Another 


example of a negative technique would be that 


discouraged by such comments. 


tough 
he 


implies 


of a supervisor who describes how 
things when 


started 


were twenty ago 
the field. 


throughout his conversation that all appli 


years 


vot 


in retailing and 
cants today should expect the same situation. 
Such an approach will obviously discourage 


the applicant from making his career with that 
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individual firm, and will also discourage him 
from making his career in the retailing field. 
1. Make relatives earn their high-level posi- 
tions. We constantly hear from our alumni 
regarding the officious and domineering son. 
nephew or other relative of top management. 
who arbitrarily reprimands employees in the 
presence of others. overrules supervisors with- 
out checking with them, tries to extract ten 
dellars of performance from each employee 
for every dollar paid that employee, etc. Even 
relatives could profit from training in scien- 
tific management, applied psychology and per- 
sonnel management. It’s poor business to 
promote anyone until that person has demon- 
strated that he has the qualities for the next 
job. particularly the ability to lead others! 
>. De-emphasize the commercialization of 
Christmas. Regardless of your religious be- 
liefs. the tradition of Christmas should get 
your respect and consideration. Every person 
with whom we discussed this topic (and _re- 
member we are all your customers) has stated 


that his industry 


respect for the retailing 
would be increased if Christmas selling started 
after Thanksgiving instead of before Hal- 
lowe en. 

6. Increase starting salary rates. Through- 
out the country retailers paid from $20 to 
$150 less per month than other employers. 
On a weighted average basis. the retailing field 
is S67 per month below the average of other 
industries Competing for the same manpower, 
in the opinion of college placement directors. 
At Ohio State 1952. 


average starting rate for men was $313 per 


University. our June. 
month. while the retailing average for men 
was $228 per month. With an $85 per month 
differential for men. do you still wonder why 
retailing does not get its share of male gradu- 
Other 


dire tors relate similar experiences, 


ates from our college? placement 


The starting rates for much 
For 


June. 1952. graduates from Ohio State Uni- 


women are 


more competitive than they are for men. 
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versity, the average starting rate for women 
was $221 per month, and the average starting 
rate for women entering retailing was $210 
per month. Because this differential is much 
closer than the difference for men. we have 
had very little difficulty in placing women in 
retailing opportunities. 

7. Participate in placement organizations 
and personnel activities outside of the retail- 
ing field. You have your own specialized 
personnel organizations, but there is too much 
“internal” type of thinking and you need 
greater breadth of vision and knowledge of 
After all. 


graduates is com- 


what other industries are doing. 
your competition for college 
posed of other industries, not fellow retailers. 

8. The last suggestion has to do with one of 
the major problems in college recruiting for 
retailers—the lack of interest in this field on 
the part of students. This is a problem that 
needs the attention aid cooperation of the 
N.R.D.G.A. as well as every retailing concern 
Some of 
familiar with Professor Brand’s article entitled 
Why Do They Snub Retailing? published in 


the October, 1952. issue of the Stores maga- 


throughout the country. you are 


zine. Regardless of whether or not you agree 


with his statements. we hope you will appre- 


ciate the fact that the supply of applicants 
with potential executive ability will constantly 
diminish for you unless the retailing industry 
stimulates more interest in its field on the part 
of high school and college students. 
Conclusion 

We were asked to give a straight-from-the- 
shoulder talk on why retailers are not getting 
candi- 


If you 


Goods 


an adequate share of potential executive 
dates out of universities and colleges. 
the National Retail Dry 


work through your association 


members of 
Association 
and also individually on the above 


sugges- 
tions, and sell your industry 
sell will get a 


greater percentage of college graduates in the 


as well as you 


now your merchandise. you 


years to come. 





» electrical engineers 
® physicists 
® mechanical engineers 


HUGHES 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 











RADAR LABORATORIES 
GUIDED MISSILE LABORATORIES 
ADVANCED ELECTRONIC LABORATORIES 
ELECTRON TUBE LABORATORIES 
FIELD ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT 


ANNOUNCE 
OPENINGS ON THEIR STAFFS FOR THOSE 
RECEIVING Ph. D., M.S. or B.S. DEGREES 


For work in Research and Development: 


RADAR SYSTEMS DIODES TRANSISTORS SUBMINIATURIZATION 
SERVO MECHANISMS PHYSICAL ANALYSIS MECHANICAL DESIGN 
COMPUTERS MINIATURIZATION AERODYNAMICS 
SYSTEMS ANALYSIS ANTENNAS —WAVEGUIDES STRESS ANALYSIS 
MICROWAVE TUBES ELECTRO MECHANICAL DESIGN INSTRUMENTATION 
PULSE CIRCUITRY HEAT TRANSFER STRUCTURES 
SOLID-STATE PHYSICS HYDRAULICS — GYROS TELEMETERING 

TEST EQUIPMENT DESIGN 


For work in Engineering: 


TECHNICAL WRITING ENGINEERING ADMINISTRATION RADAR FIELD ENGINEERING 
MISSILE FIELD ENGINEERING RADAR & MISSILE INSTRUCTION PATENT LAW 


Hughes Research and Development Laboratories, 


Scientific and Engineering Staff, Culver City, California 





PLACEMENT OFFICE SURVEY—1952 


Ropert D. McCase, Director of Placement 


Fordham 


University. 


Vew York 


Mr. McCabe has been Director of Placement at Fordham University since 


March, 1946. 
sity and is a member of the 


He holds degrees from Fordham College and St. John’s Univer- 
imerican Bar 


Association, New York State Bar 


Association, Catholic Lawyers Guild, National Institutional Teacher Placement 
Association, American College Personnel Association, Eastern College Personnel 


Officers and New York Personnel Management Association. 


He also serves as 


a member of the Board of Directors of the United States Civil Service Commis- 
sion’s Junior Management Development Program for the States of New York 
and New Jersey and is a member of the Executive Committee of the College 


Federal Agency Council. 


N 1949 I undertook to obtain by question- 

naire information regarding the placement 
offices of some 70 prominent Eastern colleges 
and universities. The data supplied by the 57 
schools were reported on at the October, 1949, 
of the 
Officers at Poland Springs, Maine. and were 
forth the May. 1950, of 
SCHOOL AND COLLEGE PLACEMENT. In May. 


1951. an abridged version of the report was 


meeting Eastern College Personnel 


also set in issue 


carried in “Employment Opportunities for 
Student Personnel Workers in Colleges and 
the of 


S. Department of 


Universities.” published by Bureau 


Labor Statistics of the U. 


Labor. 


Since I felt that considerable progress had 
been made in the field of plac ement in the 
intervening three years and since the only 
facts and figures available seemed to be those 
compiled in 1949, a slightly revised question- 
naire was sent this past summer to represen- 


Fifty- 


two (or 63° ) of the ¢ olleges replied although 


tatives of 82 colleges and universities. 


six unfortunately did not include salary fig- 
ures. In view both of the interest generally 
expressed in the results of this survey and of 


the anonymity accorded those participating. 


the failure of a larger number of placement 


officials to take part is somewhat discouraging. 


Of course it may be that those returning 
questionnaires are the same ones who replied 
in 1949 and that the inclusion cf an additional 
12 schools elicited no information and served 


only to pull down the percentage of replies. 
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Whatever the reason, and I can only speculate 
regarding it, I feel that we nevertheless have 
breadth 
depth of coverage to provide some interesting 
A brief of 


this material was presented verbally at the 


been able to achieve sufficient and 


and useful statistics. summary 
October, 1952, meeting of the Eastern College 
Personnel Officers in Lenox, Mass. The sur- 
vey results, broken down into categories by 
type and size of school, are set forth below in 
narrative form and are followed by a table 
showing much of the data obtained from the 


questionnaire. 
Results By Type of School 
ALI 


\. The salary range for placement directors 
was $12,000 to $2,600 for an average of 


SCHOOLS 


$5.773.50 which represents an increase 
of $1.354.39 over the 1949 average. 

. Staff size ranged from 15 down to 1 with 
only four schools employing 10 or more 
people in addition to the director. Three 

10.000 


or more students and staffs of 15. 11 and 


of these four were schools with 


11 respectively. while the fourth with a 
staff of 10 was a school of 1.000 to 2.499 
The average 3.53 


against 3.25 in 1949. 


students. was as 
:. Promotional expense ranged from $3,010 
down to $80 with four schools not an- 
swering this question. Seven schools 
spent $1,000 or more on this item. three 


being schools with 10.000 or more stu- 
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dents. one a school with 2.500 to 4.999 
L.OOO to 


2.499 students.* one a school with 500 to 


students. one a school with 
999 students and one with less than 500 
students. The average was $591.15 as 
against $307.47 in 1949, 

. Relative rank of placement directors was 
Dean 4, Assistant 
Associate Profes- 


Professor ©. 


reported as follows: 

Dean 1. Professor 16. 
sor 7. Assistant Instructor 
2 for a total of 36 usable replies to this 
question. It should be noted that one of 
those listed as Professors gave his rank 
as Professor or Dean and one indicated 
Dean to be a promotional possibility for 


him. 


Il. Men's ScHOOLS 


\. The salary range for placement directors 
was $12.000 to $4.200 for an average of 
$7.740.15 which represents an increase 
of $2.841.75 over the 1949 average. The 
three highest salaries. 812.000 and two at 
$10,000, went to directors at schools of 
1.000 to 2.499 and 


students 0000 to 


9.999 students respec tively. 
from 11 
exclusive of the director, for an average 


of 3.3] compared with 3.90 in 1949, 


. Staff size ranged down to 1. 


Promotional expense ranged — from 


$3.010 down to S170 for an average of 
$707.07 as against $411.72 in 1949, 


Ill. CoEDUCATIONAL SCHOOLS** 


\. The salary range for placement directors 
was $6.500 to $2.000 for an average of 
$5,458. 

. Staff size ranged from 15 down to 1. 
exclusive of the director, for an average 
of 4.05. 


C. Promotional expense ranged — from 
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$1.425 down to $95 for an average of 
$647.50. 
IV. WomEN’s SCHOOLS 

\. The salary range for placement directors 
was $6.000 to $2.820 for an average of 
$4.355 which represents an increase of 
$739.21 over the 1949 average. 

B. Staff size ranged from 6 to down to 1 
exclusive of the director, for an average 
of 2.14 compared with 1.76 in 1949, 

C. Promotional expense ranged from $800 
down to $80 for an average of $340.33 


as against $329.15 in 1949, 
Results By Size of School 


1. 10.000 oR More STUDENTS 
\. The salary range for placement directors 
was from $8.500 to $6.500 with an aver- 
age of $7.775 which represents an in- 
crease of $1.475 over the 1949 average. 
B. Staff size ranged from 15 down to 8 for 
an average of 11. exclusive of the direc- 
tor as compared with 9.4 in 1949, 
C. Promotional expense ranged — from 
$1.425 down to $825 for an average of 


$1.154 as against $493.75 in 1949, 


Il. 5.000 To 9.999 STUDENTS 


\. The salary range for placement directors 
was from $10,000 down to $4,600 for an 


average of $6.529 which represents an 
increase of $2.210.67 over the 1949 aver- 
age. 

B. Staff size ranged from 7 down to 2, ex- 
clusive of the director. for an average 
of 5 as compared with 5.5 in 1949. 

C. Promotional expense ranged from $962 
down to $128 for an average of $592 as 

with the 1949 


compared average of 


$558.07. 
If. 2.500 To 4.999 STUDENTS 
\. The salary range for placement directors 


was from $7.680 to $3.600 for an aver- 





we think 


engineers 


are people 


That may be an odd statement, but you'll find there’s a tendency in some companies 
to treat engineers like engines . . . They're so much 
high-priced machinery, just some cogs in a big gear. 
Not to us, though. 


We know that young engineers look for jobs that let 
them and help them learn and grow. They want a 
chance to prove they can create, engineeringwise, and 
handle responsibility. 

If you think we're right, write our Training Director 
today for full information on opportunities for en- 
gineers with Harnischfeger. 


We want... Engineers — electrical, mechan- 
cal, mining, civil, industrial or general. For — Sales, de- 
sign and industrial engineering positions. 


Placement Directors! Our representative will visit 
your campus if you like. Write for Harnischfeger Place- 
ment Data file today. 


HARNISCHFEGER CORPORATION 


Headquarters in Milwaukee, Wis., 9 plants in 5 states; 18 dis- 
trict sales offices plus export offices. Established 1884. Over 
4,000 employees. 


reuce Chane CHES, tne Powe morte oe, FU rem eee — 
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age of $5.576 which represents an in- was from $8.000 to $3.000 for an aver- 


crease of $1.176 over the 1949 average. age of $5,223 which represents an in- 


B. Staff size ranged from 7 to 1. exclusive crease of $923 over the 1949 average. 
of the director. for an average of 3 as . Staff size ranged from 4 down to 1. ex- 
compared to 3.25 in 1949, clusive of the director, for an average of 
Promotional expense ranged — from 1.33 as compared with the 1949 average 


of 1. 


9 


$1.330 down to $95 for an average of 
$431 as compared with the 1949 average . Promotional expense ranged — from 
of $640.83. $1.100 down to $80 for an average of 
IV. 1.000 To 2.499 STUDENTS $429 as against an average of $301.18 in 
\. The salary range for placement directors 1949, 
was from $12.000 to $2.600 for an aver- V1. Less THan 500 STUDENTS 
age of $5,706 which represents an in- \. The salary range for placement directors 
crease of $1.306.72 over the 1949 aver- wes from $9,500 to $2.820 for an aver- 
age. age of $4,964 which represents an_in- 
B. Staff size ranged from 10 down to 1. ex- crease of $1,810.67 over the 1949 aver- 
clusive of the director, for an average of — 
3 as compared with 2.6 in 1949, R. Staff size ranged from 2 to 1. exclusive 
C. Promotional expense ranged from of the director, for an average of 1.60 as 
$3.010 down to $100 for an average of against the 1949 average of 1. 
$723 as against the 1949 average of 


$462.44. 


V. 500 To 999 STUDENTS 


C. Promotional expense ranged — from 
$1.600 down to $200 for an average of 
$619 as compared with an average of 

\. The salary range for placement directors $291.37 in 1949. 


Salary of ize oO Size of E rpense 
Director chool Staff (b) Location 4llowance (c) 
$12,000 10 rban $3010 
10.000 7 rban 500 
10.000 6 rban 962 
9500 2 rban 1600 
8.500 (coed) ‘ rban 1340 
8.100 Both 625 
8.000 Urban 580 
8.000 I (coed) Urban 1425 
6.000 \ Urban 570 
7.680 Ill (coed) Rural 1330 
7.080 Ill ‘coed - Rural 280 
7.500 \ Urban $28 
7.000 I\ Rural 305-525 
65 ") | (¢ oed ' rban 1025 
6.450 II] ‘coeds 7 rban 560 
6,000 I] rban 128 
6.000 IV iw) rban 550 
5.700 IV (coed) ] Rural 860 
5.500 I] ‘coed) Rural 597-920 
5.400 V iwi Urban 175 
9.400) \ > Urban 250 





- 


5.400 
5.000 
5.000 
5.000 
5.000 
5.000 
4.950 
1.700 
4.700 
1.700 
L700 
1.6000 
1.6000 
4.200 
4.200 
4.200 
4.200 
L000 
L000 
3.000 
3.400 
3.100 
3.000 
2.820 


4.04 


2.600 


NNNN NS 
St oe WS I 


Ill (coed) 

\ (iw) 

\ 

Ill ‘coed) 

V iw) 

Il (coed) 

IV iw) 

Vl (wi 

III (coed) 

Vl (wi 

IV iw) 

I] (coed ) 

Il (coed) 

\ 

l\ (coed) 
iwi 
(coed) 
(coed) 
iw) 
(coed) 
iwi 
iw) 
iw 
iw 


(coed) 
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Urban 410 
Urban 
Urban 
Rural 
Rural 
Rural 
Urban 
Urban 
Rural 
Rural 
Rural 
Urban 
Suburban 
Rural 
Rural 

[ rban 
Suburban 
Urban 
Rural 
Urban 
Urban 
Urban 
Urban 
Urban 
Suburban 


iw) 


(¢ oed ) 
IV 
] (coed) 


1) |. 10,000 or more students. Il. 5.000 to 9,999 
VI. Less than 500 students 


‘b> Includes full time employees other than director. 


‘c) Ineluded only hospitality, field trips, conference 


(wh Indicates women’s colleges. 


In connection with the above it may be of 
interest to note that the average salary for 
personnel managers in private industry as re- 
ported in the New York State Industrial Bul- 
letin was $7,162 in 1951 as compared with the 
1952 average of $7.775 for placement direc- 
tors in schools of 10,000 or more students and 
of $7.740.15 for placement directors in men’s 
schools regardless of size. While I am not 
trying to start a rush of applicants toward the 
campus placement offices, | think it may help 
to raise the sometimes all too low morale of 
placement personnel to see that this half lives 


as well as the proverbial other half. 


Rural 
Rural 
Rural 
Urban 
Urban 
Urban 


| 
3 
o 
2 
l 
l 
2 
l 
] 
l 
l 
l 
l 
l 
2 
l 
l 
l 
l 


Hf. 2,500 to 4.999. TV. 1,000 to 2,499. V. 500 to 999 
attendance, memberships, books and magazines, et« 


\s in the previous summary, a number of 
interesting comments and observations were 
made principally relating to the multiplicity 
of duties which fall to the lot of some of the 
less fortunate placement directors. Space does 
not permit me to discuss them all or to set 
forth figures on clerical staff. However. | 
should like to conclude by quoting at some 
length from one questionnaire which points 
up both an undesirable placement situation 
and at the same time possibly accounts for 
some schools’ inability to supply figures even 


though willing to participate in the survey. 
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“Placement operations at this institution. head. It is a most informal arrangement 
unfortunately, cannot be fitted into your which realizes some results. but is not a 
questionnaire. Our organization of such vital asset to graduating students or 


activities is not centralized in one. full- alumni. 


time office. “It is impossible to analyze placement ae- 


“Placement with us is a subsidiary activity tivities in terms of time, number of inquir- 
of the registrar's office, in cooperation with ies received. ete. All persons concerned 
department heads. Opportunities, indus- with these activities do whatever is neces- 
trial personnel recruiters and students sary when occasion demands. but do not 
seeking placement may be handled either keep a record of time spent or allocate any 


by the registrar or a particular department of their budgets to these details.” 


* <a * at & 


NEW CIRCULATION POLICIES AND DISCOUNTS 


Last year we received a number of requests from industrial users of the 
Journal for large quantities of the October issue to be sent to branches and 
agencies for local recruiting programs. We were unable to supply most of 
these because, as a non-profit organization, we must hold over-printing to the 


minimum. 


In the future we will welcome advance orders for any number of copies 
of any issue of the Journal if commitments are in our office by the first of the 
month preceding month of issue, except the October number, for which orders 


should be received by August 22nd. 


A discount of 5 will be allowed on all orders for 25 or more copies, 
provided the order is billed to one address, although the copies of the Journal 


may be mailed to diverse addresses. 


We hope that companies whose local agents recruit independently will 
avail themselves of the October listing of campus placement contacts and dates 
in this way since they secure the discount by receiving a single invoice at the 
home office while placing this most valuable recruitment aid directly in the 


hands of their representatives. 





Formed in 1919, the Reynolds Metals Co. now 
operates 27 plants in 15 states, including wholly 
owned subsidiaries, and is the nation’s second 
largest aluminum producer. The company has 
been expanding ever since that date, and even 
now is building two new plants in Texas and 
Arkansas. 


RF 
McCOOK, ILLINOIS 

Wide varieties of opportunities are offered 
graduates by Reynolds Metals because of the 
intricate processes necessary to produce alumi- 
num. These are: Bauxite mining (Arkansas, 
Jamaica, B.W.1.); chemical production of 
alumina (Arkansas); electrolytic reduction of 
alumina to aluminum (Arkansas, Oregon, 
Washington, Alabama, Texas); sheet rolling 
(Alabama, Illinois); extruded products (Mich- 
igan, Arizona); foil rolling (Alabama, Ken- 
tucky, Virginia): foil printing (California, 
Mi-souri, New Jersey, Kentucky): structural 
shapes, rod, cable (Alabama); powders and 
pastes (Kentucky); fabrication of aluminum in- 
dustrial parts and building products (Kentucky) 

The above operations provide attractive op- 
portunities for graduates in Chemistry, Chemical 
Engineering, Metallurgy, Mechanical Engineer- 


TROUTDALE, OREGON 


ing, Electrical Engineering, Civil Engineering, 
Industrial Engineering, Accounting, Mining, 
Geology, and others 

Why are they “attractive opportunities?” 
Reynolds Metals Co. is the fastest growing com- 
pany in one of America’s most expanding indus- 
tries— Aluminum. War or peace, aluminum 
always has high priority. New uses for alumi- 
num are being discovered daily. In this type of 
situation advancement is rapid 

Believing that technical graduates have ac- 
quired sufficient theory it is the Reynolds 
policy to place trainees for production, engi- 
neering, and accounting openings in an on-the- 
job situation—after preliminary orientation 
Trainees for sales engineering, and, in many 


li 


HURRICANE CREEK, ARK. 


cases, non-technical sales may be assigned to 
production plants for basic experience or to 
work in sales offices. This training for sales 
personnel is further augmented by formal train- 
ing methods. 

For further information on Reynolds job op- 
portunities for college graduates write to Gen- 
eral Employment Manager 


REYNOLDS METALS CO. 


3rd AND GRACE STREET 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 











ELECTRICITY 
sets the pace 
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dependable performance! 
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THE OPPORTUNITY TODAY IN BANKING 


A. &. 


Croucu, Vice President and Comptroller 


Irving Trust Company 


Veu 


) 


ork 


Mr. Crouch, whose responsibilities include the direction of the Personnel 
ictivities of Irving Trust Company, has been Vice President and Comptroller of 


the Irving for the past two and a half years. 


Previous to that he was Assistant 


Comptroller of General Electric Company, which he joined upon graduation 


from the University of Michigan in 1926. 


Vr. Crouch’s experience in both 


industry and banking qualifies him to discuss opportunities in Banking from an 


unusually objective point of view. 


THERS may disagree with me, but I be- 
lieve that at this moment the banking 
business offers the most challenging and diver- 
sified opportunities for young people in its 
entire history in this country. These opportu- 
nities are made possible by conditions in the 


country at large as well as in banking itself. 


Two things have happened which have 
placed new and greater demands on banks. 
The economy has grown with giant strides 
1929, highly 


new projects for both civilian and military 


since and huge and technical 


purposes are requiring large-scale financing. 
At the same time millions of individuals who 
never used banks before are becoming an 
increasingly important market for bank serv- 
ices. t one end of the scale banks are being 
called on for larger and more complex tasks: 
at the other, for services for far 


a greater 


number of people. 
Within 
faced with the prospect of a shortage of able 


Following the 1920°s, when 


too many tried to find positions in banking, 


the business, meanwhile. we are 


\ ounger pec ple. 


very few entered any branch of finance in the 
30°s and. of course, in the first five vears of 
the 40’s. As banks 


today are like a football team with plenty of 


a result, a great many 
seniors and only a sprinkling of juniors and 
sophomores. The future depends directly on 
the size and power of the freshman squad. 
That is the second reason why I say banking 
offers unprecedented opportunities for college 


graduates today. 
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What Kind of People Are Wanted? 
While banking, especially the 


cities, requires a wide range of specialists 


in larger 


lawyers, engineers, economists. production 


men, salesmen and even doctors—the opportu- 
nities in quantity are for those graduates who 
are interested in learning to perform the bank- 
ing functions with which the public is gener- 


ally 


job, however, all successful banking people 


familiar. Regardless of the particular 
seem to me to have certain traits in common. 
What are these? As a relative newcomer to 
the field myself, | would list three prominent 
characteristics besides the qualities of intelli- 
gence and initiative essential in almost any 
field. They 


have a high degree of integrity. And they 


Bankers are business-minded. 


like to deal with people. 
By 


People in almost all bank jobs must feel rea- 


“business-minded” I mean two things. 


sonably at home with figures—and, more im- 
portantly, they must look at problems from 
This 


should be self-evident, but | mention it here as 


a practical business point of view. 


a caution to persons who may have strong 


theoretical interests they wish to pursue. 


Integrity has high importance in banking 
because of the extremely confidential and per- 
sonal relationship the banker has with his cus- 
tomers and the responsibility he carries in 
business and community affairs. Dealing with 
other people’s money and acting as financial 
counsel for other concerns, the banker must 


conduct his own business on the highest plane. 
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Like 
above suspit ion, 
The third which | 


termed “liking to deal with people.” is impor- 


Caesar's wife, he must be completely 


characteristic, have 
tant because banking requires close contact 
with many kinds of customers, cooperation 
with the many different personalities within 
ones own organization and. often, participa- 
tion in outside groups such as civic and trade 


organizations, 


What Are the Rewards? 


If a man with intelligence and ambition has 
other too. he 
fitted for work in a 


these traits. 


is probably well 
number of businesses. 
What. then. are the attractions that might lead 
him into banking ? 


Perhaps the most important is that each 
person entering banking can find a challenge 
The banking busi- 


ness is a tremendous ladder of opportunities. 


to match his own abilities. 


ind those who move up this ladder find them- 
selves well rewarded. Nor does a man have 
to he the exceptional one-person-in-2-thousand 
to earn success. The Time magazine survey 
of college graduates which is reported in the 
hook entitled They Went to College 


tistics on the salaries being earned today in 


vives sta- 


different industries. The survey found that 


“proportionately more graduates who went 


into banking have reached the S87.500-and-ovet 
bracket than the 


\s favorable as these figures are. 


men in any other business.” 
they are 
not the whole story, according to another sur- 
vey. The Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States recently noted that. on the 


i! king 


salary an extra $24 to provide indirect bene 


average. the 


industrs spends for every S1LOO of 


fits such as insurance. medical. surgical and 


hospital coverage. vacations. holidays 


profit- 
These 


eood 


sharing bonuses and retirement plans 
payments, important as a measure ol 
working conditions and especially attractive 
in in era of high income taxes. run about 50 


higher in banking than in industry as a whole 
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Intangible Rewards Are High 


And there are attractive intangible rewards. 
too. Lam hardly betraying a secret when I 
say that most bankers particularly prize the 
positions of trust and responsibility they hold 
in their communities. The security and stabil- 
ity of banking jobs are also a factor for many. 
Banks are generally known for the steadiness 
of employment they offer their regular staffs. 

And, finally. banking provides skills and 
training that can be utilized almost anywhere. 
With nearly 15.000 banks in the U.S, 


possible market for his services. a well-trained 


as a 


bank man has no fear of being caught because 


of some unfortunate local economi 


change. 
\s they grow older. some bankers take advan- 


their skills by 


moving to towns or regions where the living is 


tage of this broad market for 


easier. 
Training Added to General Education 


The education needed for a banking career 


will depend. to some extent. on the particular 
field of banking selected. 


in the liberal arts with major studies in busi- 


However. training 


ness administration. economics, and 


money 
banking. finance and accounting is good basic 
equipment for almost any future banker. With 
this background. the individual is ready for 
the more specialized studies required by the 


sper ifie field that he chooses to enter. 


The methods used by banks for training on 
the job depend both on the size of the bank 
and on the job objective in view. Such spe- 
cialized phases of banking as trust administra- 
tion. security analysis and foreign trade rel, 
tions require training programs quite different 
in content and scope from one directed toward 


more general banking work. 
A Typical Training Program 


In the Irving Trust Company we have a 


fairly formal training program for most of 


the positions staffed by college graduates. 
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Let’s take the on-the-job training in our Credit 
Department as an illustration. 

The trainee begins as a credit investigator. 
to check on the credit 


standing of individuals, corporations and in- 


Here he learns how 
dustries. He actually visits other banks. digs 
into various financial and credit publications 
and reports and goes into the field to obtain 
first The 
results of his investigations are then summar- 


financial information at hand. 
ized in a report for the use of the bank and its 


After 


moves into another section where for 


customers. 
field. he 


a few months he conducts correspondence in 


some experience in_ this 


connection with inquiries about credit. 


When he has 


legal aspects of this preliminary training. he 


mastered the technical and 


is ready to enter one of the most important 
This 


requires thoroughgoing analysis of financial 


phases of his program—credit analysis. 
statements and a broad study of the economi 
and financial history of corporations and. in 
these 


studies he learns to arrive at an appraisal of a 


some cases. entire industries. From 
risk when a complex credit question arises. 


In this activity. moreover. he works very 
closely with the bank’s loaning officers and 
becomes familiar with the mechanics of loan 
administration, as well as the loaning policies 
of the bank. Hence. he has an excellent oppor- 
tunity for developing and demonstrating his 
ability and credit judgment. Usually he con- 
tinues as an analyst until he has mastered this 


work and is ready for another move. 
Specialization Begins 


Ihe next step is often a decisive one. It 
may take him through any of several doors. 
He may now elect to train as a specialist in 
credit work for a particular industry such as 
public utilities. moving picture 


of a 


His training will then be directed to 


producers. 
finance companies or any number of 
others. 
ward giving him a complete knowledge of the 


industry selected so that he will become expert 
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in appraising the risks involved in extending 
credit to companies in his specialized field. 
Or he might choose the path that leads to 
becoming a “representative” of the bank, 
traveling throughout a specific territory to 
serve present customers and seek new ones by 
demonstrating how the bank can furnish val- 
uable assistance in handling various financial 
problems. If this is his goal, further train- 
ing in banking operations is required to equip 


him to serve the customers most effectively. 
There's Also Administrative Work 


Nor are the credit jobs the only goals that 
graduates can point for. Some may be inter- 
ested. for instance, in administrative operating 
positions. Just as a large manufacturing plant 
must have its superintendent or works mana- 
ger, each major department or branch of a 
bank must have an executive capable of direct- 
ing and supervising the staffs which are needed 
to perform the day-to-day operations of the 
hank. Qualifications for such managerial posi 
tions are a goed over-all knowledge of banking 
operations plus the important qualities of 
leadership which will enable him to get along 
with and develop people while earning their 
cooperation and loyalty. 

The trainee interested in a position of this 
kind must spend the time necessary to develop 
a good working background in each of the 
principal operating departments of a_ bank. 
For example. he might start as a teller to be 
come familiar with handling money. cashing 
checks or accepting deposits and examining 
signatures. This work would also give him an 
opportunity to meet the bank’s customers at 
first hand and learn something of their prob 
lems. His next stop might be in the Book- 
keeping Department where he could observe 
how customers’ checking accounts are han- 
dled; he would see and participate in all of 
the work in this department from the sorting 
of the incoming checks to the mailing of the 


customers’ statements at the month’s end. He 
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might then devote some time to the Foreign 
Exchange Department so as to learn how the 
bank provides foreign currencies for its cus- 
tomers and to become familiar with the vari- 
ety of other services performed. From there 
he might progress into the Loan Operations 
Department in order to learn how loan agree- 
ments are administered and how collateral is 
protec ted. 
After the 


and the other operating departments and has 


trainee has been through these 
demonstrated an understanding of their fune- 
tions and operations, he is ready to be consid- 
ered for a key position either in one of the 
large operating departments or perhaps in a 


branch office. 
Other Fields 


In some banks. broad operating experience 


can also be gained by an assignment in the 
Auditing Department. 
checking the almost 


department and branch office of the bank. As 


This involves visiting 


and activities of every 


might be expected. this provides a fine oppor- 
knowledge ot 


tunity to gain a well-rounded 


every phase of banking. 
There are also other. and more spec ialized. 


fields that many graduates will want to con- 


sider. Since each has its own special training 


requirements, I will only suggest the 


of the 


resentative fields 


nature 


work which is carried on in a few rep- 


Personal Trust Departments handle. among 
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other thangs. the administration of estates, 
This 


field requires considerable legal and technical 


trusts and advisory custodian accounts. 


knowledge and offers many opportunities for 


close personal contact with customers. 


Corporate Trust Departments serve to relieve 
corporations of many of their bookkeeping 
and financial problems. such as acting as trus- 
tee of bond issues, transfer agent for securities 
These 


important activities require a certain amount 


and disbursing agent for dividends. 


of legal and technical knowledge. as well as 
the ability to deal easily with customers who 
are themselves well versed in this technical 


field. 


Investment Departments are concerned pri- 
marily with the analysis of securities for cus- 
and for the bank’s 


Studies are also made of economi 


tomers own account, 
trends for 
the purpose of determining their effect on the 
business of both the bank and its customers. 
The duties require a knowledge of corporate 


finance, economics and the security markets. 


There are other jobs and combinations of 
jobs in virtually every bank. The point to be 
made here is that banking now offers a variety 
of attractive opportunities to the business- 


If he does his work well, 


minded graduate. 


he will find that advancement can be rapid, 
that the 


financial rewards can be great. and 
that the banking profession offers much in the 


way of personal satisfaction, 
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NEW ENGINEERING CAREER BOOKLET AVAILABLE 


The new color-illustrated booklet, 


“Engineering—A Creative Profession.” 


published by Engineer's Council for Professional Development is now off the 
press and available from their headquarters, at 29 West 39th Street, New York 


18, N. Y. 
bulk. 


Price is 25¢ per copy with 20% discount on fifty or more copies in 


This excellent portrayal of the Who, What. Where and Why of engineering 


has been produced to replace “Engineering as a Career™ 


(now out of print) 


as the basic guidance pamphlet for the engineering profession. 











Have you ever 
thought of 
going into 


Several Businesses at the Same Time? 


Unusual thought? Perhaps, but 
the Property and Casualty Insur- 
ance field protects virtually every 
type of industrial and commercial 
enterprise. Factories, stores, 
schools, churches, hospitals, 
homes, represent only a few kinds 


of property being protected by 


the North America Companies. 

Careers in Underwriting, 
Claims, Field Representation and 
other services are open to the 
young man challenged by work 
involving analysis, judgment and 
business decisions. If you are 


sincerely interested, contact 


H. PAUL ABBOTT Director of Education North America Comoanies 1600 Arch Street Philadelphia 1, Pa. 


NORTH AMERICA COMPANIES 


Insurance Company of North America 
Indemnity Insurance Company of North America 


PROTECT 
WHAT YOU HAVE® 


Philadelphia Fire and Marine Insurance Company 











4n electronic digital computer perform 
the thousands of calculation 


in Humble’s studies of oil 


knowledge and experience. Literally thousands of 
reservoirs V calculations are necessary, and some of the mathe- 
to such exter matics 1s abstruse 


Lou But the result fully justifies the time and ex- 
pense. Such studies show how widely wells should 
be spaced to recover the most oil; they determine 


the maximum rate at which each well can produce 
oil for greatest efficiency; they enable producers to 


recover up to four times as much oil as was possible 
extensive udies of twenty years ago. In sum, they conserve a resource 
reservoir detailed that ts increasingly difficult to find, increasingly 
| and pr ictical Sts pt ys! necessary to the developme t and 


ty of the United States—that n 


the defense of 
petroleum engineer 


satisfying 


HUMBLE OIL & REFINING COMPANY 


P.O. BOX 2180 @ HOUSTON 1, TEXAS 


The Humble Company carries on Exploration Work in nine states Alabama, Arizona, 
California, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, New Mexico, and Texas 
Wells Drilled by Humble total 1,200-—1,500 annually . Crude Oil Pro- 
duction averages more than 380,000 barrels daily . . . Oil and Gas Production 
Taxes total about $18 million annually ... Refining Operations of 270,000 
barrels of oil daily are centered at Baytown, Texas . Retail Sales Activities 
are confined to Texas and New Mexico. Humble is the leading Texas marketer 
Humble Pipe Line Company operates 5,895 miles of crude oil and product 
trunk lines in Texas and New Mexico and transports an average of 722,000 
barrels per day of crude oil and finished products. 





A PROGRAM FOR ENGINEERING STUDENT 
PLACEMENT 


B. E. 


Laver, Head, Department of Chemical Engineering 


University of Colorado, Boulder 


ifter being employed by 


Northern Paper Mills and Crown 


Zellerbach 


Corporation, Dr. Lauer taught for seven years at North Carolina State College 
before coming to the University of Colorado. 


During World War I, he served in the Rocky 


Office of the Inspector General. 
Chemical Corps. 
College. 


Mountain Arsenal and the 


He is now a Lieutenant Colonel, U.S.A. Res. 
He is also a graduate of the Command and General Staff 


Dr. Lauer is a member of many professional and honorary societies includ- 


ing American Chemical Society, 


dmerican Institute of Chemical Engineering, 


imerican Society of Engineering Education, Sigma Xi, Phi Lambda Upsilon, 


Sigma Tau and Gamma Sigma Epsilon. 


He is co-author with R. F. Heckman of Chemical Engineering Techniques. 


HERE are those of us who were graduated 
from college in the early thirties and who 
have had some contact with placement activi- 
ties in the years since who view with amaze- 
ment the present recruiting programs for the 


Where our 


own first experience took into account a keen 


employment of college graduates. 


competition between graduates for a very few 
jobs. the graduates today are finding a spir- 
ited competition between firms for their favor. 


Neither 


feeling of 


situation is one which promotes a 


further 
neither is the status of affairs in student place 


security and. satisfaction. 
ment that we should like to imagine as being 
normal. and yet how infrequently in the past 
score of vears has there been a time when 
there has not been either too many or too few 


engineers, 


Certainly the present relationship is held in 


the highest esteem by the student group. As 


satisfying as current recruiting practices must 
be to the graduate. we still feel that they leave 
much to be desired. and as they influence the 
eraduate s future. may eventually be as harm- 
ful to him as was the uncertainty during the 
depression years. 

We are of the that 


should be done and that with adequate plan- 


opinion something 
ning something can be done to restore ordet 


to what is now a rather chaotic program of 


recruiting engineering graduates. 


The Problem 


To be specific, the instructors of our senior 
courses have been quite disconcerted to find 
that their classes have been sporadically at- 
tended. the absentees usually having the per- 
fectly valid excuse of an in-plant interview to 
explain absences. Since we have concentrated 
the bulk of the student’s professional work in 
the senior year we are thoroughly concerned 
about this haphazard attendance. The actual 
work which is missed may, in some cases. be 
the 


student as a result of his feeling of being in 


serious. and the attitude developed by 


great demand has created problems of consid- 


erable magnitude. 


Hence we have undertaken to examine 
critically placement activities to see how they 
may create or stimulate problems of student 
attitudes and preparation. Obviously many 
of the problems are of a normal or recurrent 
nature, about which recruiting practices, good 
or poor, can do nothing. Others are definitely 
Problems in both cate- 


the 


produc ts of the time. 
gories may. however, be aggravated by 


present placement program. 


In addition to the absenteeism. a vital prob 
lem which is a direct result of the many invi- 
tations some students receive to visit plants at 
company expense, and which results in a loss 


of instruction time. general confusion and a 
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rather inflationary pressure on student ego. 


ire several other problems which con- 
student himself and his relationship 


to the university and to his prospective 


plover 


() of these is the result of the fact that th 


better students often receive offers of positions 


early These students must either 


lor 


in the year 


irry these offers months. and often they 


ire encouraged by the company making the 
fer to do just that. they 
in offer before they have had 


or are required to 


cep or reject 


in opportunity to see more than a few other 


Interviewers Even though the company may 


suggest the of a decision it is 


postponement 
impossible for us to see how such a plan can 
desirable for either the student or his pros 
Ih mak 


decision as even 


pecky plover sheer necessity for 


ing a important as this. 


though it may be postponed. can be a deter 


rent to good study. Deferring the necessity 


for a decision doesn't particularly lessen its 
effect If. other hand. th 
in offer he often 
in these 


offer 


wcept it 


disturbing on the 
student does accept or reyect 
times at 


regrets his decision and will. 


least. be more inclined to reject an made 


early in the year rather than to 

Another problem 
real 
thar 


work 
the 


and to us one quite as 


iffects oun less 
All these graduates find 
Although all of 


SCTLIOTS experrene d 


is the other average ofr 


ivel student 


somewhere them. by 


time they are have 


disappointment often in connection with 


evrades. it must be a psvchologi« il blow 
ter 
the 
Fre 


havent seen 


(quite 


to rT Passer ove! «the " 
| | | th 


repe itedly 
all of 
the 


lewers, whom are competing tor 


of five 


the \ 


laver top four or seniors 


iske dl 
seniors in this 


it 


quently, when why 


interviewers eroup have replied 
effect rviewers we 
ested in seeing them so they had felt that an 


oft time. 


to the that rent inter 


would be a waste 


feel that the 


interview 
Finally. 


of considerable 


we entire program. ts 


one contusion 


ire as interested in seeing our graduates prop 


: 
Although we 
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erly placed in engineering positions as we are 


in any other phase of their academic career. 
we are practically helpless even to follow the 
less able to 


Students 


nuch vive any 


the 


1 
hiring program. 


intelligent assistance. leave 
campus at will. receive offers. accept or reject 
them. all without any control and often with- 
knowledge. We are asked to supply 
information piecemeal which is tabulated in 
much better form and is available to all firms 


We have written additional 


out our 


later in the year. 


recommendations for seniors whom we have 


had had offers. 


have even known students to arrange for inter 


known already several and 
views after they had accepted a position with 
After a 

im. the general reaction is either one 
nplete 


that 


firm. few vears of this sort 


frustration. or of an increasing 


must be done to 


| into th 


ction something 


semblance of pro 


The Proposal 
We 


feel that. once the problem Is recog- 


can 


nized. a reasonably simple solution to it 


be achieved. One of the best methods of secur 


ing an answer to a problem is through the 


actual proposal of a solution. In the discus- 
sion of the faults of an initial proposal a see- 
ond. or third. or some subsequent plan often 
is evolved which is completely acceptable. 


Uh 


make is to have companies to 


proposal. therefore. which we wish to 
agree to post- 
pone in-plant interviews and actual job offers 
until after some deadline date in mid-spring. 
his is. perhaps. an oversimplified description 
we believe. the basic ele- 


We do 


in the no-« ampus inter- 


ef a plan. but has. 


ments of a practical solution. not 


suggest any change 


feel that it should con 
both in 


Viewing pre fram: we 


tinue to be conducted time and in 


method as it is presently. 
The Anticipated Results 
“uch an arrangement would certainly solve 


the most vexing of the problems in our uni- 
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@ At American Viscose Corporation, you will 
find many fields in which to make the most of 
your abilities. The tremendous growth of this 


ading chemical process company rests on 


| 


/\AMERICAN viscose 
CORPORATION i 


coordinated talents and skills. We are constantly 
seeking young men and women of outstanding 
talent to share in our continuing progress. 
see one ot our representatives or write to us 
about your major subject or work interest. Address: 
Technical and Professional Personnel Division, 


American Viscose Corporation, 1617 Pennsylvania 
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versity classes—that of absenteeism. All of 
our students who would be away on in-plant 
interviews would be gone at the same time and 
would be able to combine several such inter- 
views. if necessary. into a single trip. The 
erratic come-and-go class attendance would 
thus be corrected. The student would be able 
to concentrate on his studies knowing fully 
well that he would not be called upon to make 
a decision regarding his work prior to the 
conclusion of the on-campus interviewing 
phase. and he could see as many of the inter- 
viewers as he wishes and thus get a complete 
picture of the employment situation before he 
is required to reach a decision. Finally. while 
our lower-than-average group is still going to 
have to endure some disappointment. it need 
not be a year-long continuously discouraging 
experience. Further, we feel there would 
wtually be much less disappointment suffered 
by these students because many of them favor- 
ibly impress interviewers if they talk to them. 
Such a program would give the people in 
the universities an opportunity to assemble 
personal data sheets. student evaluation ree- 
ords, and other pertinent information about 
the students before the material is actually 
required by the various companies rather than 
having to put it together hastily and individu- 
ly for each company making the request. 
There would no doubt be a few weeks of fever 
ish activity immediately following the initia- 
tion of the in-plant interviewing schedule, but 
we are rather certain that a short period of 
concentrated activity would be much more 
acceptable than the longer and confusing 
period we now spend in placement activities 
It is not always easy to project our reason 
ing inte problems with which we are not too 
familiar, but it appears to us that industry. 
too. might benefit from a more orderly pro- 
gram of college recruiting. Such benefits as 
the following might very well accrue to plants 
participating in a plan of this sort. 


1. Students they hire would be somewhat 
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better trained in their professional 
work because of less interference with 
scholastic activities in their senior vear. 
In-plant interviewing trips could be cut 
to one or two per student, thus materi- 
ally reducing the cost of the multiple 
trips which some students are now 
taking. 


Requirements for new graduates could 


be projected in March or early April 


rather than in the preceding November 
or December. thus providing a much 


more accurate recruiting program. 


Students would not be able to wait for 
months before accepting or rejecting an 
offer. Thus. personnel availability 
could be much more accurately com- 
pared to personnel requirements. Stu- 
dents are sometimes unconcerned about 
releasing other offers after they have 


au cepted one, 


On-campus interviewing trips could be 
planned by the interviewer to be more 
convenient to his requirements. While 
earlier interviewers might be at some- 
what of a disadvantage. this would not 
be at all pronounced. and all interview- 
ers throughout the interviewing period 
would be guaranteed an _ attentive 


audien e. 


The hiring portion of the placement 
program could be concentrated in a few 
veeks at most. thus interrupting normal 
plant operations to entertain prospec- 
tive employees for a much shorter time 
than does the present extended pro- 


vrai. 


All new engineering graduates in which 
the company was interested could be 
brought together at almost the same 
time so they could be compared by the 
plant management while they were in a 


group or while the memory of the quali- 














I DOING? 


A Book Every Graduate Needs 


—By Robert F. Moore 


Shows how he may appraise his abilities and develop 
his talent... to help climb the ladder of business 
success. 

How a young man may value himself properly 

and develop his business ability. What oppor 

tunities beckon . self-rating chart . . . how to 


handle the boss... self-training program. Many 


highly illuminating chapters 


A practical book tor the man entering the business 
world, to help him fix a goal, chart a course and, 
through careful planning, navigate successfully to 


his chosen destination. 


Because of its practical guidance and inspirational 
qualities, colleges are using “How Am I Doing” as 


a graduation gift. It will be highly appreciated. 


$3 at your favorite book store or write direct to 


B. C. FORBES & SONS PUBLISHING CO., Inc. 
80 Fifth Avenue New York 11, N. Y. 
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fications of earlier interviewers 


still fresh. 


Was 


All rating forms, recommendations and 
other pertinent data about the students 
be to the 


plants before the in-plant interview. 


could assembled and_ sent 


All students would be attentive to all the 
personnel men, not knowing in advance 


he the 


\ senior with two or 


which interviewer might one 


attracted to him. 
three job offers in December is likely to 
nonchalant in his  rela- 


become very 


tionship with later interviewers. 
The whole program would be system- 
atic, could be planned and executed in a 


for 


other industrial operations, should be 


fashion similar to the planning 
more economical, and should avoid the 


necessity for multiple trips by  inter- 
viewing personnel and the general con- 


fusion which now seems to exist. 


The Reaction to the Proposal 


Acting on the premise that such a plan was 
a practicable one for creating a program for 
correcting some of the problems of recruiting. 
we outlined this proposal and our opinion of 
its benefits to a number of our friends in the 
This poll 


interesting 


personnel departments in industry. 
of opinion showed some rather 
reactions. We anticipated a rather mixed 
response, and that is exactly what we received. 
The replies varied all the way from complete 
agreement with our proposal and the assur- 
ance of assistance in the inauguration of any 
program of this character to complete dis- 
agreement with even our premise that there 
are any problems created by the placement 


activities as they are now conducted. 


We sent seventy-four letters and had a total 


of fifty-four replies. rather an excellent return 


since the replies in most cases required con- 


siderable time and effort on the part of the 


men writing the letter. Of these. nineteen 


56 
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replied that they and their companies would 
be willing to help institute and support a pro- 
An 


equal number of replies were negative in char- 


gram to improve placement procedures. 


acter. and the remainer, sixteen. were non- 


commital. These last sixteen suggested that 
while they thought changes would be desir- 
able. and that the program which had been 

had doubted — that 
companies schools be 


induced to cooperate to make any material 


suggested merit, they 


enough and could 


change in the procedures. 


The comments of some of those who replied 
in the negative were most interesting. Several 
negative replies came from an obvious mis- 
understanding of our statements, others from 
the fact that it was assumed that our proposal 
was a definite program in which many details 
had been overlooked rather than an idea from 
which a workable plan was to be evolved. 
Since is is almost impossible to describe any- 
thing in which someone cannot read into the 
description ideas other than the one which was 
intended, objections to the prope sal based on 
a misconception of what we had in mind are 
the stage of the development of the proposal 
could probably be overlooked. For example, 
one reply indicated that the writer thought it 
would be presumptious of us to attempt to 
control the visits of employers to our campus, 
and although we have critically reviewed our 
letter of inquiry. we have not been able to read 
one line which might even hint that we had 


any such objective in view. 


One of the most valid objections. other than 
the one that no plan would be operable with- 
out general acceptance. which of course, is 
perfectly obvious and legitimate, was the ob- 
jection advanced by a personnel man hiring 
students for one of the A.E.C. projects, where 
it takes several months to get security clear- 
ance for a new employee. Another objection 
of a vital nature which was offered was that 


the number of new employees added each year 
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made it impossible to have them all come to 
the plant for interviews within a three or four- 
week period. And yet, the personnel director 
of an even larger corporation indicated that 
the concentration of in-plant interviews into a 
shorter period was one of the more desirable 
features of such a program. Another person- 
nel representative stated that late in March or 
early in April would be too late to wait for 
acceptance of offers, and then qualified his 
that of the 
at 


the comment 
offer s 


waited 


by 
students to 


date 


statement most 


whom were made an 


earlier usually until about then 


anyway before arriving at a decision. 


It was interesting to note that none of the 
several points which were listed as advantages 
to industry were disclaimed by all concerned 
as being of no importance. It is also interest- 
ing that no one has suggested that we might 


he 


point in wanting our students to attend classes 


raising an issue over an inconsequential 


regularly during the most of their senior vear. 


Quotes trom several of the letters sent by 


those who wanted to help us work out a pro 


vram are indicative of the general attitude of 
this group. For example, one supervisor of 
personnel writes ~ the program you have 
presented is something we have been advocat- 
ing for the last five vears ever since we became 
involved in a highly competitive ‘rat race’ of 
recruiting in colleges and universities through- 
Another writes——“Several 


We all feel it 


is a good one and agree it will benefit indus- 


out the country.” 


of us have read your proposal. 


You may 
it 


try. university and student alike. 


count on our cooperation, particularly as 


relates to the in-plant interviews and job 


offers. \t 


have is that your program, or a similar one. 


present. the only suggestion we 
he adopted by the other branches of engineer- 
ing. Certainly your taking the lead will set a 
And still “if this 


program could he worked out. it would defi- 
nitely be of help to us. It has been difficult for 


fine example.” another 
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us to anticipate in November what our person- 
nel needs will be in June with any degree of 
accuracy. Concentrating in-plant interviews 
and job offers to a shorter period toward the 
end of the student's most important academic 
year should certainly be less confusing to him 
and would afford us in industry an opportu- 
nity to do a more intelligent job of selection 


and placement.” 
The Conclusion 


We are 


problems 


» thoroughly convinced that there are 

in recruiting which deserve atten- 
tion and that a solution to some of the prob- 
We 


a program based on a plan similar to the 


lems can be obtained. are also convinced 
that 
one suggested can be made a practicable one. 
and although it would be unworkable if only 
one institution attempted to do it. it could be 


developed into a smoothly functioning pro- 
gram if a number of leading industrial organ 
izations and universities would agree to coop- 
erate in it. We are of the opinion that once 
several had agreed to a program of this sort. 
most of the remaining firms and universities 


would follow suit. 


We are aware that many details of opera- 
ot be 
worked out. but are positive that the problems 
to be 


lion such a program would have to 


relating its actual functioning can 


solved. 


We are. therefore. presenting these prob- 
lems and our suggestions for a program in the 
hope that they will be widely discussed this 
year, and that by another year some program 
designed to alleviate some of the major difh- 
culties of graduate placement will have been 
arranged. We certainly agree with one of the 
men who replied to our proposal that “a 
rational program of placement could be of 
continued benefit to both industry and student 
even in normal periods of personnel require- 


ments.” 





Wide Choice 


Helps Make 
Wise Decision 


ERE IS WHAT Allis-Chalmers Graduate 
H Training Course offers your engineering 
graduates. During a two-year course of study 
and work, the GTC student touches upon the 
operations of nearly every basic industry. He 
may work on major equipment for electric 
power, mining, cement, agriculture, food and 
chemical processing, steel and many other in- 
dustries. 


The graduate student at Allis-Chalmers has 
an opportunity to see industry problems from 
many angles; research, design, production, ap- 
plication engineering, sales, erection and service, 
for there are training locations in every one of 


these sections. He has an opportunity to work 
on various jobs so that he can choose better 
when he is ready for a final choice. 


Independent Choice of Subjects 
The trainee has a free choice of the depart- 
ments in which he will train and what general 


This large synchronous condenser was built by Allis- 
Chalmers to stabilize the transmission system of a 
western utility. A-C builds nearly everything for 
both steam and hydraulic powered power systems. 


type of work he will do. At any time he is free 
to make any changes he may wish in his curric- 
ulum. He is aided in making wise choices by 
personal counseling and guidance. Company 
executives take a strong interest in the GTC 
program because many of them are graduates 
of the program, which began in 1908. Allis- 
Chalmers GTC program is large enough to 
afford complete training and at the same time 
small enough to assure individual attention to 
each trainee, 

Be sure that your engineering students are 
informed about the wide variety of opportunt- 
ties available at Allis-Chalmers. The nearest 
Allis-Chalmers District Office will be glad to 
give complete information on the course, or 


write to Allis-Chalmers, Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
A-3560 


This. cement kiln is typical 
of the type of major equip- 
ment Allis-Chalmers builds 
for the processing indus- 
tries. In the allied mining, 
quarrying and rock prod- 
ucts fields, Allis-Chalmers 
also produces many types 
of heavy machinery. Allis- 
Chalmers produces major 
equipment i nearly every 
basic industry. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS 
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American industry has the world’s most extensive research and engineering 
facilities. At International Harvester, where we must depend upon the best of 
engineering talent to engineer our essential products, we have greatly en- 
larged and improved our research and engineering facilities in recent years. 


opay, International Harvester Com- 

pany has more research and engineer- 
ing projects underway than ever before. 
Here indeed is opportunity in full meas- 
ure for the engineering graduate! 


We need mechanical, industrial, metal- 
lurgical, chemical, agricultural and elec- 
trical engineers. We need engineers for 
training programs, for product designing, 
for testing programs, for research and ex- 
perimentation in nearly all IH divisions. 


The engineer who comes to Harvester 


invests his education in a sound, well-man- 
aged, progressive and growing company. 
He becomes a key figure in helping to 
supply the machines that underwrite the 
production facilities of the nation’s most 
vital industries. 

If you are interested in a career in the 
engineering fields mentioned above, with 
a good, progressive company, then we 
suggest you write to F. D. MacDonald, 
Education and Personnel Department, In- 
ternational Harvester Company, 180 N. 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago 1, I]linois. 


INTERNATIONAL F141 HARVESTER 


Chicago 1, Illinois 


Builders of farm equipment for easier, more profitable farming . . . trucks for better transport 


industrial power for road-building and earth-moving . . . 


refrigeration 


for better preservation of food 





PLACEMENT IN THE ALUMINUM INDUSTRY 


W. 


». 


IpLeR. Director of Technical Placement 


{luminum Company of America 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


In his present position, 


Mr. Idler is responsible for the recruiting of 


personnel for the sales, technical, research and production departments. 


He began his career with 
Kensington plant. 


fleoa in the Production Division of the New 
He was later transferred to the New York Sales Office. 


Vr. Idler received his A.B. degree in Business Administration from Colgate 


University, 


Ff IN relative obs« urity to its present posi- 


tion of leadership in volumetric produc- 
of the 


enly to iron and steel, this is the amazing 


tion non-ferrcus metals. and second 


story of the growth of the aluminum industry 
The birth of 


the aluminum industry was made possible by 


during the past half century. 


the discovery of a young researcher, Charles 
Martin Hall, of 


process for reducing aluminum oxide to alu- 


an economical electrolytic 


minum metal. Research and scientific devel- 
opment have been the moving forces behind 
the rapid growth of an industry that was a 
As the re- 


sult. by far the greater number cf technical 


latecomer in the world of metals. 


and administrative personnel in the aluminum 


into the industry with 


engineering backgrounds. 


industry have come 


Growth of the Industry 


commercial 


The of Hall's 


development in the late 19th century were 


possibilities 


recognized and promoted by the Pittsburgh 
Reduction 
of 


under his process. 


Cempany (now Aluminum Com- 


pany America), the original producer 
The 
devoted to intensive engineering and_ sales 


the of 


aluminum’s application in manufactured prod- 


ea rl y years were 


activities aiming toward extension 


ucts. The first real introduction of the metal 
to the public was through aluminum cook- 
ware; traveling “pots and pans” salesmen 
to 

homes since the turn of this century. 


have been frequent visitors American 


Five periods of market development can be 
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cited for the aluminum industry. From the 
first commercial production under Hall's pat 


388 until World War I, the primary 


growth in aluminum applications was cooking 


ents in lf 


utensils, electrical conductors and the trans- 
During World War I military 


applications ranging from many parts of the 


portation field. 


famous Liberty engine to canteens and mess 
Dur- 
ing the period between 1919 and 1939, new 


alloys 


kits spurred consumption of aluminum. 


improved products and fabricating 
techniques and reduced prices contributed to 
steady growth of the metal in many diversified 
markets. The great bulk of aluminum pro- 
duction during World War II, by necessity, 
was devoted 


to military applications and 


developmental projects. 
The Industry Today 


The present phase in the history of the 
aluminum industry is in some ways the most 
By 1946, the first full postwar 
year, the preduction of the aluminum industry 


interesting. 
had expanded 250% over its 1939 output. 
Through continuing research and develop- 
ment activities, the expanding production dur- 
ing the next four years was quickly consumed 
as aluminum was widely accepted for a grow- 
ing number of civilian applications. 
Following the outbreak of the Korean War, 
the increased requirements of the defense 
program curtailed the supply of aluminum 
To meet the 
to 
manufacturers, the 


available for civilian purposes. 


increased military demands and obtain 


more metal for civilian 
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aluminum industry is now in the midst of a 
tremendous expansion program which will 
more than double the nation’s pre-Korean 
production capacity by 1954. As these new 
facilities rapidly increase their output. more 
aluminum is becoming available for civilian 
ipplications. The price of aluminum today is 
only slightly above its 1939 figure, whereas 
the price of other competing metals has risen 
substantially. This favorable price relation- 
-hip. plus an excellent long-range supply out- 
look augurs a brilliant future for aluminum 
in transportation, building construction, and 
the electrical field——to mention only a few. 

If the phrase “young man’s industry” can 
he applied anywhere, it certainly fits the alu- 


a he 


producers (makers of virgin metal) is expand- 


minum industry number of primary 
ing. as is the capacity of those now producing. 
Producers of fabricated products— foundries. 
forge plants and the like—are on the increase. 
New produc tion facilities, new sources of ore. 
new techniques, new markets: all add up to a 
“orowth” industry. 

Figures generally cited for employment in 
the U.S.A. 1.000.000 


emploved directly or indirectly by the indus- 


run to some persons 


try and its products! Some 80.000 people are 
employed by the primary procedures alone: 
several hundred thousand are employed by 
fabricators. And these figures do not even 
effect of the 


Every expectation is that 


reflect. the inevitable present 
expansion program 
employment throughout the aluminum indus- 


try will continue to increase. 


Processes 


The scope of this article will be to include 
in the term “aluminum industry” all phases of 
operction from mining through the fabrication 
of semi-finished and finished aluminum prod- 
ucts. but not 


the end user. For example. a 


foundry involved in casting an aluminum sole 


plate for an electric iron would be a part of 


the industry: but. by this definition. the ele 
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trical appliance manufacturer utilizing these 


sole plates would not be a part of the industry. 


There are four steps in the production of 
aluminum. These are mining the ore (baux- 
ite); refining the bauxite to obtain the basic 


raw material. aluminum oxide 


(alumina) : 
electrolytic reduction (smelting) of the oxide 
to separate the oxygen and recover the alu- 
minum metal and fabrication of the metal into 
marketable form. The total employment. is 
greater in each of these succeeding produc- 


tive steps. 


The first phase includes both exploration 


Also 
Milling 


and drying operations accomplished  subse- 


for ores and the mining operation itself. 


involved is the study of ore quality. 


quent to the mining of ore is another part of 


this phase of production. 


Refining involves chemical treatment of 


bauxite ores to obtain alumina by removing 
The devel- 
opment and control of process is the prime 
factor. 


impurities such as silica and iron. 


Many chemical products are also pro- 


duced as a part of the refining operation. 


Smelting of alumina vields the metal in pig 


form. Iwo factors process and powel! are 


the keys to the smelting operation. Accurate 
controls over process are necessary to produc e 
quality products: process improvement is a 
constant concern of the industry. Power is 
particularly significant; exploration, develop- 
ment of 


new 


methods and installation and 


operation of power plants is a continuing 
activity. Alloy development and research is 
a part of this and of the fabrication phase of 
the industry. 


as is the establishment of new 


fac ilities for production, 
Fabrication is the most diverse activity of 


the aluminum industry. Aluminum can be 
rolled. cast. forged. extruded and drawn. It 
is produced in a myriad of forms: sheet. plate. 
foil. 


paste and powder. forgings. die castings and 


All of the 


wire. rod. bar. extrusions. drawn tube. 


sand and permanent mold castings. 











%* The Role Of The 


MECHANICAL ENGINEER 
al PHILCO! 


The Mechanical Engineer in Philco'’s research and engineering 
organization plays a significant part in the success of the overall 


engineering team. 


In The 
ELECTRONIC LABORATORIES 


. . . his knowledge of motions, stresses, 
linkages, tolerances, fits, manufacturing 
methods and processes, shop practice, 
castings, forgings, tooling and methods 
—along with h's imagination and flair 
for design and his ability to organize 
work and get the job done—are utilized 
constantly in solving challenging me- 
chanical design problems. 


He is called on to bring continuing im- 
provemonts in appearance, perform- 
ance, cost, size and styling on products 
ranging from the small element in a 
vacuum tube to a radar system the size 
of an airplane. 


At ever, step of the way in the design, 
development and production of elec- 
tronic equipment, there are mechanical 
problems to be solved. 


In The REFRIGERATION 
& APPLIANCE DIVISION 


... there is also ample opportunity for 
the mechanical engineer to demonstrate 
his talents, skills and creativeness. 
Here, the engineering problems vary 
from the formation and welding of sheet 
rietal to the production of a compressor 
used in a refrigerator. 

Almo:t all household appliances are con- 
cerned with heat—either its generation 
“ad use or its removal from a space. 
Thus, the heating unit in an electric 
range is almost entirely a mechanical 
engineering problem. 

Refrigerators and air conditioners are 
complex mechanical devices with the 
major engineering problem of moisture 
control. 

In the appliance and electronic field, 
elso, the mechanical engineer has the 
unique problem of building a product 
ihat will operate 10 to 15 years without 
attention or excessive service costs. 


The Mechanical Engineer at Philco 


. works in a relatively small, closely knit group where each member of the 
group sees and works on the entire project, and where recognition is given to 
each ind'vidual for his contributions. 

Qualified graduates interested in the important positions available for 
rnechanical engineers at Philco are invited to write for additional information. 


PHILCO CORPORATION 


Philadelphia 34, Pa. 
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technical skills reflected by 


utilized by the industry. 


these many proc- 


esses are 


Marketing is not of itself a part of the “pro- 


duction” of the metal. Sales engineering per- 
sonnel comprise an important segment of the 


college-trained men in the industry 
Demand for College-Trained Personnel 


The mayor fields for college-trained person- 
nel in the industry can be grouped into four 
categories engineering and production, re- 
search and development. sales and non-tech- 


nical and administrative. 
Engineering and Production 


Ihe field of engineering and production 
requires the largest single group of college 
vraduates in the industry and consistently 
offers opportunities to mechanical. metallur- 
vical. industrial. chemical and electrical engi- 
neers. To a somewhat lesser degree this field 
also offers attractive opportunities to civil and 
Hinting engineers 

Mechanical engineers are employed through- 


out the industry. The design. development. 


installation. operation and maintenance of all 
types of mechanical equipment encompasses a 
‘wide scope of activity. Currently, for exam- 
ple. the development. installation and opera- 


tion of huge equipment suc h as forging and 


extrusion presses presents the maximum chal- 


lenge to the ingenuity of mechanical engi- 


neers 
Product quality control. alloy devel: pment 


ind testing methods of heat treatment and 


forming and establishment and maintenance 
of fabricating practices are the responsibility 


The job of the 


metallurgical engineer in the aluminum indus- 


of the metallurgical engineer. 
try is not routine. The increasing importance 
of high-strength alloys in the transportation 
and construction fields. and the need for allovs 
with high resistance to corrosion in the rapidly 
expanding chemical and marine industries are 


but two examples of the interesting problems 
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confronting the metallurgical engineer. 

The industrial engineer is employed in all 
phases of the industry, but most demand for 
this training exists in the fabricating branch. 
Accurate time study interpretation, job and 
work simplification. product cost studies and 
plant and equipment layout are typical activi- 
ties of the industrial engineer. This expand- 
ing and highly important field of engineering 
is making an ever-increasing contribution to 
the improvement of production techniques 
throughout all industries. 

The refining and smelting operations of the 
aluminum industry offer diversified opportu- 


a hey 


volved in many problems dealing with the 


nities to chemical engineers. are in- 
development of products, processes, equipment 
and the production and application of chemi- 
cal produc ts. 

Economic electric power is a prime concern 
of the aluminum industry. The electrical engi- 
neer interested in the generation. transmission 
and utilization of power will find a broad 
outlet for his educational training. principally 
in conjunction with the smelting operation. 
The decreasing availability of economic power 
sources is both a major problem for the in- 
dustry and an interesting challenge for the 


electrical engineer. 
Research and Development 


Research and development activities have 
played a prominent part in the growth of the 


aluminum industry. This field provides spe- 


cialized opportunities in pure and applied 


research for men with undergraduate and 


graduate degrees in electrical. mechanical. 


metallurgical and chemical engineering. 


Physical and analytical chemists also perform 


vital research activities. 


In the graduate 


industrial sales field the 
finds opportunity both in direct sales and in 
sales and service engineering. In addition to 
all types of engineering graduates. some non- 


technical men are employed to develop and 
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Main plant of The Timken Roller Bearing Company, Canton, Ohio 


What every college placement 
officer should know about The 
Timken Roller Bearing Company 


IZING up a company for students isn’t an 
easy job. Hereare some facts about ourcom- 
pany that will help you advise your students. 


We made the first tapered roller bearing 
back in 1899—when automobiles were just 
starting to roll down American roads. As 
more and more cars were sold, more and 
more Timken’ bearings were used. So many, 
that to get enough high-quality steel, we 
had to build our own steel mill in 1915. 


Since then, we've pioneered bearing appli- 
cations for industry after industry: mining, 
logging, machine tool, aviation, farming, 
railroad, construction and oil field equip- 
ment, to name a few. Every industry uses 
Timken tapered roller bearings. And today, 
The Timken Roller Bearing Company is the 
world’s largest producer of tapered roller 
bearings and removable rock bits and is a 
foremost producer of specialty steels. 


What can we offer your engineering and 
metallurgy graduates? The opportunity to 
grow with a company that has always pio- 


neered new ideas, new methods, new prod- 
ucts and new markets. A training program 
that fits the training to the man, right on the 
job. The chance to do important work in an 
important industry and advance as far as 
ability permits. Every man in an executive 
or supervisory position at the Timken Com- 
pany—including the president—has come up 
through the ranks. 


The Timken Company’s aim is to make the 
best bearings, the best steel, the best rock 
bits with the best people working under the 
best conditions. The Timken Roller Bearing 
Company, Canton 6, Ohio. 


For more information about 
The Timken Roller Bearing 
Company, its training pro- 
gram and the employment 
possibilities for your students, 
write for your free copy of the 
booklet, “This is Timken”. 
The Timken Roller Bearing 
Company, Department JC, 
Canton 6, Ohio. 


THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 


TAPERED ROLLER BEARINGS e ALLOY STEEL & SEAMLESS TUBING e REMOVABLE ROCK BITS 
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create markets for aluminum. (See “Sales personnel, industrial relations, non-technical 


Prospects in Aluminum for the Graduate En- sales, sales administration, public relations, 


gineer”” W. S. Idler, Scnoot anp CoLLece — advertising and finance. 

Pruacement, VIEE:3. March, 1948.) Continuous challenge, broad opportunities. 
The non-technical and administrative and promotion and stability are the rewards 

opportunities in the aluminum industry are for those seeking a career in the aluminum 

comparable to those in other basic industries. industry. Its dynamic growth in the past 

Business administration and liberal arts grad- half-century has created outstanding opportu- 


uates are used in the fields of accounting. — nities for the college graduate. 


COMING MEETINGS .. . 


Midwest College Placement Association 


September 15, 16—Hotel Pfister, Milwaukee. Wis. 


Eastern College Personnel Officers 
a 


October 5, 6, 7—New Ocean House. Swampscott, Mass. 


Middle Atlantic Placement Officers Association 
October 18, 19—Bedford Springs Hotel, Bedford Springs, Pa. 


Southwestern Placement Association 
November 13, 14, 15—Rice Hotel, Houston, Texas 


Southern College Placement Officers Association 
December 2, 3, 4—Buena Vista Hotel, Biloxi, Miss. 


TENTATIVE 
Rocky Mountain Association of Placement Officers 
October 9, 10—Albany Hotel, Denver, Colo. 


WORKSHOP ON WOMEN'S PLACEMENT 


Mademoiselle magazine, in cooperation with Barnard, Connecticut College, 
Hunter, Manhattanville College of the Sacred Heart, New Jersey College for 
Women, Sarah Lawrence and Skidmore, will hold a two-day workshop on 
November 5 and 6 in New York City, to loosen some of the knots in the place- 
ment of liberal-arts women in publishing, advertising, merchandising, social 
service, art and overseas jobs. 

Panels of outstanding employers have been selected to discuss practical 
placement of graduates who say: “I want to write”; “I don’t want to sell”; “I! 
want to work with people”; “I want to use my art”; “I want to travel.” 

College officials responsible for getting college women on the payrolls of 
business and the professions are invited to register before October 1, 1953. with 
Workshop Registrar, Miss Margaret Rogers. Manhattanville College of the 
Sacred Heart, Purchase, New York. 








MAN HUNT 


Oil Companies Compete 
for the Class of °53 


NOTICE 
O11 Comonger 
wth nes 

mourn 
a This month, college students throughout 
the United States are witnessing a fine ex 
ample of oil company competition at work 
right on the college « ampus. 





Representatives of many oil companies 
large and small, are now competing for thou 
sands of qualified college seniors to fill a wide 
variety of jobs ranging from research, pro 
duction and transportation through refining. 
sales, accounting and office work. 

To the Class of °53, this oil company compe- 
tition for their services means the opportunity 
to choose a career in a young and progressive 


‘ 
PURDUE UNIVERSITY. Members « 


over list of oil company 


: industry. And to America’s oil companies, in 
can qualify for a wide variety of technical turn, these young people will bring a fresh 
and non-technical jobs. To get topflight men supply of topflight talent — talent every oil 
interviewers who'll visit 

company is looking for to help keep ahead 


in the tough competitive struggle for your 


campus during 4 and women, each oil company must compete 
single month. Oil company representatives successfully with rival oil companies as well 
ar the nation’s colleges for seniors who as other industries 


HERE ARE A FEW OF THE HUNDREDS OF COLLEGES 
WHERE OILMEN SEEK NEW TALENT: 


business. 


Today, Americans get the world’s finest oil 
products at the world’s lowest prices This is 
only possible under a system of free « ompeti 
tion where privately-managed oil companies 
have a chance to earn a profit while serving 
you. 


For a free booklet for college and high 
school students, “Careers in Petroleum,” write 
to Oil Industry Information Committee, Amer 
ican Petroleum Institute. Box 112, 50 West 


50th Street, New York 20, N. Y. 


SOUTHERN CALIF. Busi 


ness major Jim Halverson, 


COIRNELL. Civil engineer 


ing major Ron Gebhardt is 


MINNESOTA. Geological 
engineer Ernest Maki chose 


n of an oilman, has always considering pipeline trans job after 7 oil company in 
wanted a career as an oil port and construction 4 lerviews — sees great oppor 
mpany salesman vitel oil industry branch tunities for oil geologists 


~» 


fe 
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M.1. T. Bob Oliver with 
Doctor of Science, has ac 
cepted promising job in re 
search and development for 
a West Coast Oil Company 


OHIO STATE. Commerce 
major Mary Uchling is look 
ing for personnel job — will 
join thousands of young 


women now in oil industry 


SOUTHERN METHODIST. 


Korean vet Len Donohoe, 
electrical engineer, wants to 
work on electronic gear used 
in oil exploration 


NOTRE DAME. Inicrested 
in labor relations, law senior 
Bill Roche wants oil com 
pany career because he feels 


industry ts stable 


GEORGIA TECH. Basket 
ball captain Pete Silas. a 
chemical engineer, is talk 
ing to18 oil companies about 
sales engineering job 
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Of all the basic industries of the 20th 
Century, none has grown so rewardingly as 
chemicals, now a $9 billion a year business 
touching every segment of American life. 
Typical of this growth is the story of 
Monsanto, a company making some 500 
products for 56 different industries. 
Vionsanto has doubled in size every five years 
since 1926. . 
Imagination, spurred by scientific curiosity, 
has produced from the company’s 
laboratories a flood of products ranging from 
new detergent compounds like Actamer* 
to revolutionary soil conditioners like 
Krilium.* Of Monsanto’s current annual 
sales volume, almost half derives from 
products not even in existence a decade ago. 
By far the most important of Monsanto's 
assets are its people—20,000 men and 
women bringing a myriad of skills to a 
company that offers them challenging 
opportunities. Scientists and engineers of 
virtually every category have been 
attracted to the 32 plants and laboratories 
of the company. 

An important part of the premier growth 
industry of the nation, Monsanto holds to 
the philosophy behind its steady and solid 
expansion—a philosophy expressed in the 
slogan, “Serving Industry ... Which 
Serves Mankind.” 


| 
MONSANTO. 
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TYPES OF SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Sustaining: Cash contributions ranging up to $200.00, entitling the company or college to adver- 


tising space if desired.* 


Institutional: Subscriptions for two representatives of an institution to the JOURNAL OF COLLEGE 


PLACEMENT, $7.00 per year. 


Single: Subscription for one individual to the journal, $4.00 per year. 


*Sustaining Subscribers not using advertising space include Armstrong Cork Company—Connecticut 
General Life Insurance Company—Eastman Kodak Company—Socony-Vacuum Oil Company—Sun Oil 
Company—Towers, Perrin, Forster and Crosby—University of Pennsylvania. 
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CAREER OPPORTUNITIES 


We invite college graduates to inves- 
tigate career opportunities available with 
Anchor Hocking Glass Corporation. 


Classifications covered by our on-the- 
job training program include: Accounting, 
Personnel, Sales, Production, Supervi- 
sion, Chemistry Majors, and Mechanical, 
Electrical, Industrial, Ceramic and De- 


sign Engineering as well as many others. 


Our more than 10,000 employees work 
in thirteen Ohio, 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, California and Canada, and 
in forty-five Sales Offices located in 
principal cities throughout the United 
States and Canada. 


plants located in 


Indiana, New 


Thus, the graduate 
has the advantage of working with a 
smaller group where individual talent 


and initiative are recognized and where 
he can be a part of a large organization 
which offers broad opportunity, economic 


stability and a sound lasting career. 


Products of Anchor Hocking include 
glassware and tableware for homes, 
restaurants, institutions, schools, churches 
and camps; glass containers, metal and 
molded closures and sealing machines 
for the commercial packaging of foods, 


drugs, chemicals, cosmetics, beverages 


and other household and industrial prod- 


ucts. In addition, completely equipped 
and staffed Engineering and Research 


Laboratories are maintained. 


To arrange for interviews or for further 


information write: 


PERSONNEL DEPARTMENT 


ANCHOR HOCKING GLASS CORPORATION 


LANCASTER, 


OHIO 








What 


o 
lt steadily climbing sales . . . continuing Y 
plant expansion .. . increasing product diver- L 
sity . .. steadily growing leadership . . . assur- 


ing continued leadership through intensive 


research and development are any indications 


, + 
of a company’s success .. . C 


Then Sylvania is a success story. 


From its beginning 52 years ago as a small 


manufacturer of incandescent lamps, Sylvania Y VM 
has become one of the leaders in lighting, Ss rf | CEC 


radio, electronics and television. 


FOR EXAMPLE: 


@ sales have grown from $5,800,000 in 1932 to ‘ 
£235 million in 1952; assets from $9,300,000 L 
n 1940 to $176 million in 1952 ‘ 
Employees have increased 3,000 in 1936 e 
nearly 27,000 in 1952 
Sylvania has expanded to more than 40 plants 
and laboratories throughout the nation. 
Sylvania has become: One of the two largest producers of radio receiving tubes, 
TV picture tubes, and fluorescent lamps; largest producet of photoflash lamps 
ind fluorescent fixtures; a leader in specialized electronics devices; one of top 10 
IV set makers 
Sylvania’s research activities lozen laboratories throughout the country, 
including the new 56 acre Research Center at Bayside, N. Y are contributing 


major developments to the broad electronics industry 


ry 
| his is only the beginning. 


Sylvania has the drive and vigor of youth. Its success reflects the success 
of many young men of initiative and ambition who have made the most 
of the opportunities and challenges presented to aid their professional 
growth and advancement. Through a policy of decentralization, the com- 
pany has been able to discover men of management caliber at younger 
ages ... the average age of the 190 central and divisional executives 


at Sylvania is only 44 years. 


rhis is the company that offers college graduates opportunity unlimited 


iN AY J 
Electric Products Inc. M710 Broadway, N. Y. C. 


LIGHTING RADIO ELECTRONICS TELEVISION 


to build a truly successful, worthwhile career. 











Evi RY coilege graduate asks himself 
“Will I find the job that is made for me 
Will I get the start I've been hoping for?” 
Even as he reflects on his four years of study, 
he realizes that the larger opportunities will 
go to the man with education plus 
training 


) 


4 wise observation. And the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society offers to such men 
three stairways that lead to positions of re- 
sponsibility, as well as to assured places cf 
prestige among their fellow men 

Yes, the Equitable’s three career train 
courses are designed—like stairways— 
men on their way up 


ling 
for 
e@ THE ADMINISTRATIVE TRAINING COURSE- 
for the man wsth a talent for management 
Eere the office management trainee starts 
out in an administrative field office. When 
he successfully completes a 10-month work- 
and-study course, he is placed in a regular 
position in a branch office or in an Home 
Office operating department. Thereafter, ad- 
vancement opportunities open to him as he 
acquires new knowledge and skills through 
experience 

@ THE ACTUARIAL TRAINING PROGRAM—for 
the young man with a mathematical turn 
of mind. It takes longer, but the rewards are 
great. The student is assigned duties in the 


AN 
EQUITABLE LIFE 
TRAINEE 
1S 


A man on 


his way up” 


Home Office Actuary’s Department and, in 
addition, is expected to study for the exam 
inations of the Society of Actuaries—a course 
of study which will take about five years 
When he passes the examinations he becomes 

Fellow of the Society of Actuaries and is 
prepared for a position of commensurate 
responsibility 
e THE SaALes AND LIFE UNDERWRITING 
Cov.rse—The young man with the person 
ality and the flair for selling will find his 
niche in this program. The Equitable sales 
trainee has the advantage of studying in one 
of the most up-to-date and comprehensive 
study programs in the life insurance indus- 
try. He gains a thorough knowledge of the 
fundamentals of insurance, the various types 
of policies and their uses, the formulation of 
plans and programs, and the most effective 
technique in selling life insurance. 

Having acquired the basic knowledge, he 
is guided along the path taken by many a 
career agent before him, learning the spe- 
cialized skills of the truly professional life 
underwriter. When he has passed the student 
stage the monetary rewards have no ceiling 
—he can write his own ticket! And, that’s 
not all—if he desires executive responsibil 
ities and has proved his ability along these 
lines, he can look forward to stepping into 
a sales management position 


For detailed information, write to 


THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE U. S. 


393 Seventh Avenue 


New York, N. Y. 











Available eee 


Careers for Engineers is an attractive 16-page brochure which 
makes it easy for an engineering student to find. out what 
kind of an organization Combustion Engineering, Inc. really 
is what it has done and is doing its training programs 
something of its outlook for the future and—in short 

whether it appeals to him as a company with which he would 
like to be associated 

We will be happy to prov ide a supply of these books for 


listribution to interested students 


COMBUSTION ENGINEERING, INC. 


Combustion Engineering Bu‘lding 


200 Madison Avenue ¢ New York 16, N. Y. 
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Secretary Treasurer, 
MISS ROSE M. MULLIN, PENNELL N. ABORN, 
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MIDDLE ATLANTIC PLACEMENT OFFICERS ASSOCIATION 
Vice President, 
R. V. SHOWERS, 
Franklin and Marshall College, 
Lancaster, Pa. 
Members-at-Large 
GEORGE A. HARRIS, CHARLES H. KAUFFMANN GEORGE N. P. LEETCH, 
Villanova, College, University of Virginia, Pennsylvania State College, Aluminum Co. of America 
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MIDWEST COLLEGE PLACEMENT ASSOCIATION 
Vice President, 
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